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Fell Into the Hands of Appreciative Readers during May, 1808. 
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SEEKING COIN!! 


There are others, too, who seek Coin, and those who have 
sought it through COFFORT have not been disappointed. 
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P FOUND IT PAID. : 
We used Comfort and found that it 4 
paid. We are sending another con- « 
tract. S. 0.@ E. C. HOWE, 3 

70 State St., Chicago. < 










ALL OVER THE MAP.—Com/fort must go all over crea- 
tion, as we get orders for band music from places we never heard 
of before. As we sell our piano music to dealers only, we have 
no idea how many people go to the music rooms to seek our music, 
after reading the announcement tn Comfort, but the number is 
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very great. HAMBAY MUSIC CO., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


ALL GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENTS REPRESENT COMFORT. 
W. H. GANNETT, Pablisher, Augusta, Maine. 
Boston Office: New York Office : Chicago Office : 
John Hancock Building. Tribune Building. Marquette Building, 
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HOW MUNSEY SUCCEEDED. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Ottawa (Can.) Press Association Mr. 
Frank A. Munsey spoke thus interest- 
ingly of his own experiences: 

Fifteen years ago I went to New 
York from Augusta, Maine, to begin 
the publication of a boys’ paper, the 
Argosy. My capital consisted of a 
very large stock of enthusiasm, a grip 
partially filled with manuscripts, and 
forty dollars in my pocket. An ac- 
quaintance of minein Maine had agreed 
to join me in the enterprise and to put 
into it twenty-five hundred dollars. I 
had already spent five or six hundred 
dollars of my own money for manu- 
scripts. I had kept my plans a pretty 
close secret. They were not published 
until the very day I left for New York. 
Then it was that everybody shrugged 
his shoulders, everybody said there 
could be nothing but failure, everybody 
said I gvas a fool, and everybody was 
right. The unanimity of opinion on 
this point was so unbroken, was so 
outspoken, that my partner became 
alarmed, and when I wrote him to 
send on the money, in accordance with 
his agreement, he simply ignored the 
whole matter. 

My experience in the business world 
was small at that time. I knew that 
whatever I agreed to do would be 
done at any cost, and I supposed that 
other men had the same regard for 
their word. I was not unaccustomed 
to thinking. I had perhaps done more 
thinking than most very young men. 
But never until then had I been brought 
face to face with a problem that de- 
manded quite such concrete thinking. 
There was no way to convert my grip 
of manuscripts into cash at any price. 
There was no turning back, and I would 
not have turned back if Icould. I en- 
gaged a little room for an office, bought 
an eight dollar table and a couple of 
wooden chairs, paper, pens and ink. I 
had a basis to work from now, and I took 
up the problem with all seriousness. At 
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the end of a few days, or a week at 
most, my plans were well perfected. As 
I saw it then, I needed only capital. I 
was rich in inexperience—the very vast- 
ness of this inexperience, as [ look back 
upon it, appals me evennow. One day 
I met an ambitious publisher. I told 
him what I was doing. He proposed 
that I let him bring out the publica- 
tion and that I manage it for him. I 
accepted the proposition. 

At the end of five months the pub- 
lisher failed, not, I fancy, wholly be- 
cause of my extravagance or inexperi- 
ence. I had turned over to him all my 
manuscripts, and one day, when the 
financial situation became a good deal 
strained with him, he came to me and 
borrowed whatever money I had saved 
in excess of my living expenses, and 
my living expenses at that time were 
not excessive. When the crash came 
he owed mea thousand dollars. Again 
I found myself thrown upon my own 
resources, and my available funds were 
about the same as my cash capital 
when I landed in New York—at best 
not over fifty dollars. The outlook 
was appalling. The Argosy was to be 
sold or stopped altogether.’ All my 
hopes were centered init. The upshot 
was thaj I gave my claim of one thou- 
sand dollars for it. It had made little 
headway. By means of prizes of one 
kind and another the publisher had got 
together quite a list of subscriptions 
which had to be carried out. The 
money had come in and had been 
used up. The weekly sale on news- 
stands amounted to little or nothing. 
I had no credit, and the failure of my 
predecessor placed me at once at a dis- 
advantage. I borrowed three hundred 
dollars from a friend and then began 
such a struggle for existence as few 
publishers have ever faced. 

It was summer, when the publishing 
business is at its worst, when reading 
is at its lowest ebb, when advertising 
is not moving. It would be a long . 


story to tell the details of this frightful 
I did everything myself, was 


period. 
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office boy, porter, editor, art editor, 
bookkeeper, circulation manager, ad- 
vertising manager and financier. But 
it was during these days that I learned 
the fundamental principles of the pub- 
lishing business—learned all sides of 
the business—learned it as no man can 
learn it without a similar experience. I 
was not influenced by conventionality. 
My methods were all my own. After 
afew months I began to get just a 
little bit of credit. I guarded it sa- 
credly. I never allowed a promise to 
be broken. I met every engagement. 
Gradually my line of credit grew. At 
the end of three years I found myself 
owing about five thousand dollars. My 
credit was my capital. It came slowly, 
and therefore I moved slowly. During 
all this time I had given up my entire 
life to the business. I rarely, if ever, 
went out in the evening. I spent the 
time in my room writing. I had already 
written and published one long story. 
It was well received. I did not write 
stories because I preferred to do so, or 
because I thought I could write better 
stories than those of the established 
authors. I wrote them because I had 
to have them and I had little money 
with which to buy them. 

During all these desperate days there 
was one thought of which I never al- 
iowed myself to lose sight—one guid- 
ing, eternal principle—first life, then 
growth, but life at all hazards. 

I now began another long story, and 
I made it as strong as I could make it 
in the opening chapters. I burned a 
good deal of midnight oil on it. I be- 
lieved that I had in it the elements 
that would appeal to boys, and I felt 
that at last my credit had reached the 
point where I could afford to put it to 
the test. Upto this time the business 
had been losing ground a little each 
year. During the winter it would forge 
ahead a trifle, but in the long, hot 
months of summer it would drop back 
more than it had gained. 

On this new story I distributed about 
one hundred thousand sample sheets, 
giving the opening chapters, and spent 
considerable money in newspaper ad- 
vertising. The total outlay for ad- 
vertising and sample sheets ran my 
indebtedness up to fifteen or sixteen 
thousand dollars, but the result of this 
advertising so far increased the circu- 
lation of the Argosy that it now paid 
me a net profit of something like one 
hundred dollars a week. This was the 
first genuine success I had had, the 








first time the business was legitimately 
in the paying column, and hope bounded 
and broadened. 

At last I had a tangible success, and 
I saw the way to a greater success. I 
finished that story during the summer, 
and in the fall, with the opening of the 
reading season, I began a business 
campaign that in its intensity crowded 
a life work into a few months. 

I had reduced my indebtedness at 
this time to about twelve thousand 
dollars. This indebtedness, then, con- 
stituted my cash capital, if you will so 
regard it, for the campaign ahead of 
me, during which time I spent ninety- 
five thousand dollars in advertising. 
I put out eleven million five hundred 
thousand sample copies. I covered 
the country with traveling men from 
Maine to Nebraska, and from New 
Orleans to St. Paul. Beyond Ne- 
braska I used the mails. I kept on 
the road fifteen to twenty men, and 
every man employed from one to a 
dozen helpers in putting out these 
sample sheets. I had no organization 
at the time, no editorial force, no book- 
keeper, and until then I had never in- 
dulged in the luxury of a typewriter. I 
laid out the routes for the men, de- 
termined just how many sample sheets 
should go into each town, and wrote 
every man a letter every day designed 
to fill him with enthusiasm and re- 
newed energy. I not only wrote these 
men, but I wrote newsdealers every- 
where as well. I did my own editorial 
work, I kept my own accounts, I 
looked after the manufacturing, I 
bought all the paper, I attended to the 
shipping, to freight bills, and with all 
did the financiering—ninety-five thou- 
sand dollars in five months. 

The expenses of the men on the 
road, shipping expenses, office ex- 
penses and manufacturing expenses 
literally burned up money. The cry 
was money, money, money, all the 
time. But some way, somehow, I 
always managed to get it together. I 
had no backer. I have never known 
such a luxury. I bought paper on 
time, I gave notes, I discounted notes. 
I had a bank account in Maine, one in 
New York, and another in Chicago. I 
kept thousands of dollars in the air 
between these three banks. All 1m all, 
it was a dizzy, dazzling, daring game, 
a game to live for, to die for, a royal, 
glorious game. 

It was during this fiercely dramatic 
period that I wrote “The Boy Broker” 

















—a story that-sent the circulation of 
The Argosy bounding forward to the 
tune of twenty thousand. It was mid- 
night work. I closed this campaign 
early in May. It had lasted five 
months. I went into it with a net in- 
come of a hundred dollars a week; I 
came out of it with a net income of 
fifteen hundred dollars a week. 

I felt now that there were great big 
possibilities before me. I didn’t buy a 
steam yacht, I didn’t set up a racing 
stable, I didn’t indulge in any sky- 
rocket display that so often follows a 
somewhat sudden success. My ambi- 
tion was to build bigger. I devoted 
the summer to strengthening the pub- 
lication, and made my plans for a yet 
greater campaign during the coming 
winter. As soon as cold weather came 
I began advertising again. I spent 
twenty thousand dollars and stopped 
suddenly. I had expected to spend 
five times this amount, but twenty 
thousand dollars told the story just as 
well as two hundred Gconnd dollars 
would have told it. 

The tide had turned, the weekly 
paper was doomed, but I did not know 
this, I did not recognize the truth. I 
hadn’t paid the price. Truth comes 
high—the truth that a man digs out of 
the solid rock. I thought it was the 
juvenile paper in particular that was 
doomed. I had a great big income 
still. I did not care anything for 
mcney. ‘I wanted to be a factor in 
the publishing world. I reasoned that 
if I could use my income to establish 
an adult publication I should have 
something permanent, and would not 
care what became of Zhe Argosy. 
I had been in the publishing business 
long enough to know the fallacy of 
tying to a juvenile publication. 

Acting on my reasoning, I began the 
publication of an adult journal, which 
Icalled Munsey’s Weekly. I published 
it for two years and a little more at a 
cost of over one hundred thousand 
dollars in cash. But the cost in dis- 
appointments, in wear and tear, in 
gray matter, in lost opportunities, can 
never be estimated, could never be 
made up if I were to live a thousand 
years. There are some things men 
can never get back. 

I began to discern the truth now 
At last it was plain that the trouble 
with Zhe Argosy two years before was 
the doom of the weekly publication in 
America rather than the doom of ju- 
venile journalism in particular, I be- 
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lieve I was one of the first men to 
recognize this fact; many men have 
not recognized it even yet. The great 
big daily with its illustrations and fic- 
tion, and the mammoth Sunday issue 
screaming with pictures, together with 
the syndicate system, had practically 
driven the weekly of national circula- 
tion out of the field. To be sure, 
there were then, and there are still, 
a few old strong weeklies that hold on 
mainly from a large advertising pat- 
ronage, and because they have been 
household companions for generations. 
Such publications, however, can not be 
taken as true criterions. 

When I had become convinced be- 
yond all question that I was pulling 
directly against the tide, I changed 
Munsey’s Weekly to Munsey’s Maga- 
zine. Though the weekly had cost me 
a small fortune, it was worth little or 
nothing in dollars and cents as the 
foundation for a magazine, but in sen- 
timent it represented all that it had 
cost me. I converted it into a maga- 
zine, that I might save it. To have 
lost it, with all that it represented to 
me, would have been like losing my 
life. Munsey’s Magazine, in point of 
sentiment, then, started with a great 
big capital, and sentiment to some is 
about as tangible as anything else. 

The magazine business was new to 
me. I knew nothing of it. All my 
experience had been in the weekly 
field. I started the magazine at the 
conventional price of twenty-five cents. 
I continued it for two years at this 
price, and I continued it at a loss. 
During this time I studied the maga- 
zine situation pretty thoroughly; I 
studied magazines and I studied the 
people. I became convinced that 


‘twenty-five cents was too much money 


for a magazine. I saw only one ob- 
stacle in the way of making and mar- 
keting a first-rate magazine at ten 
cents. That obstacle was the Ameri- 
can News Company—a colossus which 
no one had ever yet been able to sur- 
mount or circumvent. 

However, I made so bold as to dis- 
cuss the matter with the management 
of the American News Company— 
not ‘once, but half a dozen times. 
They said that the idea was preposter- 
ous; that a first-rate magazine could 
never be published in this country at 
ten cents; that the conditions of trade 
were all against it; that it was utter 
folly and nonsense to attempt it. They 
did not say in so many words that no 
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magazine should ever be published in 
America at ten cents—it was not nec- 
essary to put it quite so baldly. They 
held the entire periodical trade of the 
country tightly in their grasp. They 
were absolute dictators in the publish- 
ing field. They made whatever price 
to the publisher pleased their fancy. 
There was no appeal, no way to get 
around them. It was accept their 
terms or abandon the enterprise. 

This was the situation when I dis- 
cussed the ten-cent price with them. 
Their ultimatum was that they would 
pay me but four and a half cents for 
my magazine. At the close of this 
final interview I went to my office and 
at once wrote the American News 
Company a letter in which I said in 
substance: 

The next number—the October number—of 
Munsey’s Magazine will be issued at ten 
cents, the price I have discussed with you. In- 
asmuch as there is so wide a difference between 
the price you are willing to pay me for the 
magazine and what I regard as a right price, 
there is little likelihood of our doing business 
together. Should you have occasion, however, 
to fill any orders for Munsey’s Magazine the 
ome’ to you will be six and a half cents. 

indly make a note of this fact. 


I then sent out about ten thousand 
notices to newsdealers, stating that the 
price of Munsey’s Magazine would be 
changed from twenty-five cents to ten 
cents, beginning with the October num- 
ber, and that there was little likelihood 
that they could get the magazine from 
their news company, but that it could 
be had direct from the publisher at 
seven cents net in New York, trans- 
portation to be paid by the dealer. I 
supplemented this notice with a good 
many personal letters to dealers whom 
I happened to know, but the whole ten 
thousand circular letters and the per- 





sonal letters to dealers did not result. 


in bringing in orders for one hundred 
copies of the magazine. Notwith- 
standing this, at the end of ten days 
or two weeks after my first letter to the 


_ American News Company, I wrote 


them again, saying: 

Inasmuch as I am getting up a good deal 
better magazine than I had at first intended, 
I find that it will be necessary to make the 
price to you, should you have occasion to fill 
any orders, seven cents instead of six and a 
halt cents, the price named in my last letter to 
‘ou. 


My first letter had received no re- 
sponse; my second letter received a 
very prompt response in the person of 
a high official in the American News 
Company. I was a good deal sur- 
prised at the promptness of this re- 
sponse. I did not know then what I 
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know now—namely, that the American 
News Company had received orders 
from dealers from all over the country 
for thousands and thousands of AZun- 
sey’s Magazine at the new price. This 
representative from the news company 
came to make terms with me. He was 
a very charming man and he handled 
his commission diplomatically. He said 
that we had done business for a good 
while together and that his people 
were anxious to avoid any break be- 
tween us; that they had gone over the 
situation with great care and had de- 
cided to meet me on a higher price. [ 
never learned what that price was. I 
did not care what it was. My answer 
was that the American News Company 
had had a chance to make terms with 
me, but that they wanted it all, and 
had forced me to take the position I 
had taken, and, having taken it, I 
would see what there was in it. 

I should not wish to give the im- 
pression that the management of the 
American News Company are all ty- 
rants. On the contrary, they are all 
good fellows—clever, clean-cut busi- 
ness men. But they stood for a great 
big monopoly, and in monopoly there 
is always tyranny. Everything is from 
the point of view. With no opposi- 
tion in the field, and none possible, 
oppressive prices were but natural 
prices. I make this reference to the 
American News Company, not to pict- 
ure them as unnaturally monopolistic, 
but to give you a mere suggestion, and 
without going into lengthy details only 
a mere suggestion can be given, of 
some of the difficulties in pioneering 
the ten-cent magazine. 

But the controversy was not alone 
with the American News Company. 
Every dealer ‘protested at the price. 
He said he was buying weekly papers 
for six and six and a half cents, and 
that seven cents plus transportation 
for a ‘magazine meant ruin, and an ad- 
vance all along the line on weekly pa- 
pers. He declared he would not han- 
dle Munsey’s Magazine unless he could 
get it through his news company as he 
got his other publications; that he 
would not go to the trouble to send di- 
rect to me for it. 

I took no issue with him on these 
points. I simply told him what I had 
for him and left the rest to the people. 
All I had to say I said to the people. 
I came out with large, strong adver- 
tisements in all the daily papers and 
magazines. I told the people what I 














had for them. Day after day these 
advertisements appeared in the daily 
press, and each one stated that A/un- 
sey’s Magazine could be had from all 
newsdealers. I knew, of course, that 
the magazine was not on sale at any 
news-stand, but I knew with equal 
certainty that it would be on sale 
at all news-stands. The price and 
the bold advertising excited curi- 
osity. There was at once a strong, 
unyielding demand from the pub- 
lic. Dealers had to have the mag- 
azine. They wrote to their news com- 
pany for it once, twice, three times, but 
could get neither magazine nor any re- 
sponse whatever to their letters. All 
orders for Munsey’s Magazine were 
totally ignored. This was the line of 
warfare. Finally the dealers came to 
me for it. 

I had printed as a first edition at the 
new price twenty thousand copies. 
With no visible market this might have 
been regarded as a trifle reckless, but 
at the end of ten days I was com- 
pelled to go to press on a second edi- 
tion. Before the month was over I 
printed four editions, running the cir- 
culation up to a total of forty thousand 
for October. I printed sixty thousand 
for November, one hundred thousand 
for December, one hundred and twen- 
ty-five thousand for January, and one 
hundred and fifty thousand for Febru- 
ary. The circulation bounded forward 
at this*tremendous pace until a to- 
tal-of seven hundred thousand was 
reached. 

This was the beginning of the ten- 
cent magazine. It was our success in 
our effort to deal direct with the trade 
that made it possible. At four and a 
half cents it was not possible. Some- 
body would have had to do just what 
I did do, or the people would not be 
reading a ten-cent magazine to-day. 

As soon as it was demonstrated that 
I had won on our lines then the Amer- 
ican News Company sought to foster 
opposition, and instead of paying four 
and a half cents, the maximum price 
they would pay me, they began paying 
five and a half cents, and are to-day 
paying from five and a half cents to 
perhaps as much as six cents a copy 
for ten-cent magazines. They pay me 
for whatever number they take seven 
cents, the same price at which we sell 
to the retailer—seven cents net in New 
York. This is our price per copy for 


one copy or a million, for the retailer 
and the wholesaler alike, We are to- 
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day, as we were at the outset, our own 
wholesalers. We own our own news 
company, and pay tribute to no one. 

To make the situation more dra- 
matic, it so happened that during this 
campaign I was again writing a serial 
story—* Derringforth.” It was appear- 
ing in the magazine. The work on 
this story, as on “The Boy Broker,” 
was midnight work after long, fierce 
days at my office. 

I wish to say here that it was not the 
ten-cent price alone that commended 
Munsey’s Magazine to the people. It 
was the magazine itself. The price 
merely gave it an audience. Conven- 
tionality had given place to fresher 
ideas. The people saw in it what they 
wanted, and they always buy what they 
want when they can buy it at a right 
price. Ten cents was a right price—a 
wonder, a marvel, at the time. 

That was four years ago. To-day 
Munsey’s Magazine has a circulation in 
excess of the combined circulation of 
Harper's, Scribner’s and the Century 
multiplied by two, and but for the other 
ten-cent magazines in the field, all fol- 
lowers of A/unsey’s, and made possible 
by reason of A/unsey’s, we should have 
more circulation on Munsey’s alone 
than all the other legitimate magazines 
of the country put together. A single 
edition of Munsey’s Magazine to-day 
weighs more than three hundred tons, 
and to my best belief we are the larg- 
est consumers of book paper of any 
one publishing house in the world. 

From a magazine of about one hun- 
dred reading pages at that time, we 
have gradually enlarged it to one hun- 
dred and sixty reading pages. It is 
now the size of the thirty-five-cent 
magazines. In enlarging the maga- 
zine from time to time I have had two 
distinct purposes in view: First, to 
give more and more, and always more, 
for the money; and second, to get be- 
yond competition. At one time ten- 
cent magazines were springing up 
everywhere like mushrooms ; they are 
not springing up so numerously now. 
The road is a bit rocky. 

I did not go into this contest with 
the American News Company without 
due appreciation of what it meant. I 
knew their power, with their millions 
of capital and their forty to fifty 
branches. I knew the history of the 
wrecks on the beach—the men who 
had attempted to ignore them and deal 
direct with the trade. 

My capital was all on the wrong side 


























of the ledger, and it was very much on 
the wrong side of the ledger. I had 
been facing losses—great, big, heavy 
losses—for four solid, unbroken years, 
but there are times when combina- 
tions, conditions, decision, can do what 
capital can not do, and I felt that with 
the ten-cent price, and with the maga- 
zine I had in mind, and with the ex- 
perience I had had both in publishing 
and in business, the combinations were 
in my hands which would enable me to 
win out. I believed then, as I believe 
now, and as I have urged upon you 
gentlemen, I believed in the sober 
sense of the people. I relied on them, 
banked everything on them; you can 
rely on them, bank everything on them. 


NIAGARA—WITH A MORAL. 


When a stranger first goes to visit 
Niagara he is oppressed by the roar of 
the falls. The whole air seems to be 
impregnated with sound, and go where 
he will, he can not escape its dreadful 
monotony. The cataract advertises 
itself. But the next day the sound 
seems fainter, the roar of the falls fails 
to disturb his slumbers, and after a 
time he ceases to hear it at all unless 
he stops to listen to it. The noise is 
there, just the same in volume and in- 
tensity, but he pays no heed to it. 
What an impressive lesson this should 
be to the business man. Nature itself 
has worked out for us an advertising 
parable. The sound of the falls has 
ceased to attract attention because of 
its monotony. So the advertiser who 
keeps on shouting his name in bold, 
black type across half a page of the 
papers, day in and day out, using the 
same copy, though he may be keep- 
ing everlastingly at it in the most lav- 
ish way, fails to reap a satisfactory re- 
ward for the money expended, and he 
condemns advertising as of little or no 
value. At first, perhaps, people talk 
of his boldness, and his advertisement 
may for a time pay him for the money 
it costs. But the advertisement soon 
loses its freshness, and people do not 
even stop to read it. It fails in the most 
essential particular, and that is to so 
attract people to read it that they will 
be led by its arguments to buy your 
goods. There was a time when bold 
black-faced advertisements, that seem- 
ed to shout at one from the center of 
the page, were effective because there 
was nothing better. People had not 
studied the art and science of adver- 
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tising in those days, and every man 
who wanted to advertise must perforce 
have shouted at the readers, and the 
only way to make his voice heard above 
his neighbor’s was to use bigger or 
blacker type. It was amid all this riot 
that some bright man discovered the 
fact that a much smaller advertisement, 
which said something that would in- 
terest the public, in plain, every-day 
reading type, helped to sell goods bet- 
ter than the excited shouts of the sur- 
rounding black type that told nothing 
but. the unimportant fact that each 
merchant believed that his own goods 
were the best and in every way the 
finest and most complete line ever sold 
in the city. Nowadays live merchants 
have learned the lesson that it requires 
something more than their names in 
big type to hold the attention of the 
reading public.—Painters’ Magazine. 





+o 
VERMONT WOULDN'T LIKE IT. 

Let us hope that Commodore Dewey will 
withhold his consent absolutely from the use of 
his portrait for advertising patent medicines. 
He hails from Vermont, as we have all recently 
learned, and Vermont of course is,proud of him. 
But she is sensitive about the use of her great 
men’s pictures by advertisers. The portrait of 
her Governor, Josiah Grout, has lately figured 
in the newspapers in connection with a patent 
medicine, and there is reason to believe (as 
lately set forth in the Evening Post) that Ver- 
mont has not liked it. Of course it would be 
worth a good deal to a patent medicine man to 
print Commodore Dewey’s portrait with the 
statement, “‘I took your pills at Manila,” or 
‘* Admiral Motojo was much helped by the use 
of your nerve remedy after our fight.’’ But 
that would not do. Vermont would not like it. 
—Harfper’s Weekly. 


MEN and women are but grown up children. 
Like them, they have an inveterate love for 
pictures, and the successful advertisers have 
discovered this truth. Do not fail to avail 
yourself of this fact in your ads.—Binner. 

—_ +> 





WE “suspend the 

publication of 
our store news to-day 
to join with all loyal 
subjects of Her Ma- 
jesty throughout this 
Dominion in celebrat- 
ing’ the “birthday of our Most Gracious 
Sovereign Queen Victoria, 


Son 








Gop Save tHe Queen! 
—Srore Crosep Art Day. 


‘Tiee SIMPSON 


TORONTO. 





Co. 
Limited 
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The Little Schoolmaster 
in the Art of Advertising, 
to celebrate the Tenth 
Anniversary of his birth, 
will issue a 


JUBILE 
NUMBE 


on the 6th day of July. 








ADVERTISING RATES 
FOR THE JUBILEE NUMBER ABOVE ANNOUNCED: 


Classified Advertisements (no display), 25 cents a line. 
Displayed Advertisements, 50c. a line, or $100 a page. 
Special Positions, 25 per cent extra, if granted. 
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10 
VISIONS. 


“ What this world lacks is ideas.” 

The speaker was young in years, 
but the deep lines in his face and the 
plentiful threads of gray in his hair in- 
dicated a hard fight with worry, made 
him logk much older than he really 
was. His coat was shiny at the elbows, 
and exposure to the weather had turned 
his derby from its pristine black to a 
dingy dark green. Having failed to 
persuade some men in a down-town 
office to buy a map of Cuba from him, 
he asked permission to rest a few min- 
utes before continuing his work. He 
was asked if he had any ideas by 
which the community might profit. 

“Yes,” he answered, “but what’s the 
use? Everybody is afraid of an orig- 
inal man until his originality begins 
to bear fruit, and-then his fellow beings 
are ready to grovel into the dust before 
him. Now you take the question of 
advertising. Anybody who introduces 
it is in dire danger of threshing old 
straw, yet the possibilities in this direc- 
tion are far from being exhausted. 
Right here in New York there is a vast 
and busy population toiling and grind- 
ing every day in the district bounded 
on the north by Canal street. This 
chunk of Manhattan Island, as you 
gentlemen don’t need to be told, 
abounds in great, high office buildings 
like this one. They tower far above 
their neighbors. Beside the permanent 
population of these tremendous struct- 
ures, they are visited every day by 
thousands of men and hundreds of 
women who are shot up in the eleva- 
tors as far as they want to go, and fre- 
quently must wait in idleness for some 
time before they can transact their 
business. What is the most natural 
thing for a man to do in one of these 
sky-high buildings while he waits? 
Why, he strolls over to a window and 
looks out. And what does he see? 
For one thing, he sees a great expanse 
of dull red tin roof. Here is an un- 
limited field for advertising, which no- 
body has seen fit to occupy. The 
space could be had for almost nothing 
by any ingenious sign advertiser. Here 
is a splendid opportunity to advertise 
tobacco, whisky, medicine, furnishing 
goods, and a hundred other things you 
might mention. When the business of 
the elevated railroad advertising was 
started the prospect was much less in- 
viting than that offered by these vast 
areas of vacant roof, yet see what the 
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elevated business is to-day. I can find 
no reason why roof advertising should 
not be developed into enormous pro- 
portions. 

“T have noticed in my weary jour- 
neys about town trying to sell these 
maps that the structures built over the 
steamship piers are, as a rule, only one 
story high. Here is another oppor- 
tunity, so far utterly disregarded, for 
effective advertising. Why not put 
iron columns above the pier structures 
and fasten to them advertising signs ? 
Just take a run across the North river 
or the East river any day and you will 
see what a public there is that would 
read such signs. Ferryboats are plying 
back and forth day and night, and for 
several months in the year scores of 
excursion boats are running. 

“The Atlantic steamers come and 
go. Why, gentlemen, don’t you see 
that the possibilities of the pier signs 
alone are practically unlimited? I have 
often wonderéd why nobody paints ad- 
vertising signs on the roofs of the 
street cars. Such advertisements would 
be seen not alone by people in the 
houses but by passengers on the ele- 
vated roads. Here is another neglected 
opportunity.” 

The speaker stopped, sighed and 
said: “ Well, I must be going. I sup- 
pose you think all this must be per- 
fectly visionary. Furbish up your his- 
tory and you will be surprised to note 
the number of visionary schemes that 
have helped to make the world rich.” 

The office boy grinned as the speaker 
went out, and said,in a low tone: 
“ That fellow has got wheels.” 

“Yes,” replied an elderly man at a 
big desk, “perhaps so. They said that 
in France once about an engineer who 
believed that the vapor from boiling 
water could be turned into motive 
power.”—ational Advertiser. 


- 5 4 
THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER IS 
ABROAD. 


The announcement in Business a month ago, 
and the daily and weekly press in all parts of 
Canada, that the Dunlop Tire Co. were pre- 
pared to pay $25 asa first prize, and $10 fora 
second prize, for the best prepared advertise- 
ment of the Dunlop Tire, was resultant in 
nearly 1,000 persons trying their skill at ad- 
writing. This is a significant fact, if there was 
nothing more to be said. It shows what atten- 
tion is being given to-day to the subject of ad- 
vertising and the preparation of advertisements. 
The advertising schoolmaster, it may be re- 
peated, is abroad.— Business ri Neth» 

—— 

Tue best advertising is that which best meets 
current conditions, no matter how diametricall 
it may be opposed to the rules that govern all 


good advertising. 
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Do you wish to 
make your business 
known in thousands 
of the best homes 
in New York and 
Brooklyn where The 
New York Times 
is the only morning 
newspaper admitted? 





Advertise in 


The 


New York 
Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT.” 
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STORE MANAGEMENT. 


ef rightly ducting 
dising more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


H Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 
} upon any subject discussed in this department. Address Chas. F. Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 
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i KRoecGErR Bros., } 
ILWAUKEE, Wis. 
Chas. F. Jones, New York: 

Dear Str—Inclosed please find copy of Our 
Advertiser. 

We are not centrally enough located (about 
three miles from the so-called center of busi- 
ness) to derive much benefit from the daily 
papers, hence we do not use. them, but rely 
wholly upon Our Advertiser, and that it does 
the ~~ right is evidenced by the increased 
sales. Our sales last year showed an increase 
of almost 20 per cent over 1896. 

We distribute by our own carriers (cash 
bos) 15,000 copies of each issue, Our A dver- 
tiser 5 ete Saturdays, and “ Friday spe- 
cial’ Thursdays. 

, will you kindly criticise the adlets ap- 
pearing therein from an advertising standpoint? 
remain yours truly, H. KrogcGer, 

HI Adv. Mgr. 


‘As I have stated before in this de- 
partment, the plan for a store to pub- 
lish its own newspaper seems to be 
daily growing more popular with those 
hduses who are so located that they 
cah’t get very much benefit from the 
regular daily press. Messrs. Kroeger 
Bros. are the largest store I have yet 
come across whose advertising consists 
solely of a publication which they put 
out themselves. I understand from 
another source that Messrs. Kroeger 
Bros. do a business of $300,000 or 
$400,000 a year, or perhaps a little 
mgre, and this is quite a comfortable 
business, considering their location and 
the fact that they use no other me- 
diam but their own little publication, 
which as stated in the above letter, is 
called Our Advertiser. The publica- 
tidn is a four-page, five-column news- 
paper, made up of about half plate 
matter and half advertisements. The 
advertisements are well written, and 
the whole has an appearance fully as 
good as the ordinary local weekly. I 
have quite frequently stated my belief 
in this department that the best adver- 
tising mediums for any kind of a retail 
store are the newspapers, and if there 
are no newspapers whose circulation is 
so located that it wili be of service to 
you, then I believe it is a good plan to 
put out a newspaper of your own. 
The newspaper idea isn’t so very much 
more expensive and is certainly ten 
times _as attractive as the ordinary 
handbill or circular. 





Even the second-hand business can 
be advertised for profit. I am in 
receipt of a number of very good ad- 
vertisements from Messrs. Pierce & 
Zahn, dealers in old books, Denver, 
Col. To show the style of advertising 
that is done by an up-to-date second- 
hand store, I will reprint the matter of 
one of their advertisements : 


OUR BUSINESS 

is to sell books, and we have the finest 
and best assorted stock of second-hand books 
in Denver to select from. 

Having been established here since 1882, we 
are well acquainted with the wants of the read- 
ing public. 

TO SELL CHEAP 

is our object, and being very much 
crowded for room, we are at present offering 
exceptional bargains in all kinds of Rare, Old, 
Curious Books ; Historical, Educational, Bio- 
graphical, Medical, Law, Fiction, etc., etc. 

Now is 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY 

to buy Good Books Cheap; we have 
bought a number of Fine Private Libraries at 
very low figures, and we are offering them in 
proportion to the buying price—Cheap—also a 
number of choice volumes have come in during 
the last month. 
TO BUY CHEAP 

is what every one is trying to do, and we 
now offer you our stock of 8,000 volumes to 
select from. Every boek is marked in plain 
figures ; our stock of Standard Fiction is es- 
pecially well selected, and in Art Works we 
offer you more for your money than has ever 
been offered in this city before. 

Pierce & ZAHN, 
829 Seventeenth Street, Denver, Col. 
* * 
* 
“THe WARREN Datty News.” 
PuHILurpssurG, N. J. 

Charles F. Jones, New York: , 

DEAR Str—I am at present managing editor 
of the Warren Daily News, but occasionally 
do a little advertising writing for some of our 
advertisers that seem to appreciate it. I in- 
close you two advertisements that I wrote and 
designed for an Eastern firm. Will you kindly 
comment on the same and tell me where they 
can be improved? The reason I send them to 
you is because would rather have your 
opinion. 

Thanking you in advance for the advice } 
expect to receive, I remain very truly yours, 

J. M. RockaFELtow. 

The advertisement inclosed is like 
the majority of advertisements which, 
are sent me for criticism. It is very 
nicely set and looks well to the eye 
and is plenty large enough to attract 


attention in almost any paper. This 














advertisement, however, has several 
faults. One is that it has too much 
matter crowded into the space, the 
type being too solid to be easily read 
as an advertisement, or to do justice 
to the goods which are mentioned. 
The prices mentioned are all too gen- 
eral and are mixed in with a whole lot 
of descriptions, so that unless you read 
the advertisement through carefully 
you would never know that any prices 
were mentioned at all. The adver- 
tisement is also too full of invitations. 
I do not believe that a merchant has 
to be constantly saying in his adver- 
tisements, “Come and see us,” etc. 
State your case plainly, and the pub- 
lic will know that you want them to 
come or you wouldn’t have inserted 
the advertisement. Too much be- 
seeching them to come to your store is 
not a good thing. The advertisement 
which I have before me has a good 
many lines which read: “Come and 
inspect this line,” “ We invite your 
inspection of our stock,” “Come and 
see our goods,” 
* * 
* 
Boston, Mass., March 21, 1898. 

Charles F. Jones, New York: 

Dear Str—We are so much interested in 
your matter which we see each week in your 
‘ Store Management ”’ chapter, that it is about 
the first thing we read in the office after the 
paper comes to hand. I am the bookkeeper, 
and consequently very much interested in 
pointers about bookkeeping. You have said 
so many things that have helped us about the 
store that we woyld like to ask if you can give 
us any pointers on the bookkeeping of de- 
partment store business. 

Thanking you in advance for your kind at- 
tention, I begto remain, Yours truly, 

R. T. Stmonson. 


Although bookkeeping-is no doubt 
a very important part of “Store Man- 
agement,” it hardly comes within the 
limit of the space which T am allotted 
in PRINTERS’ INK to say very much 
on the subject of bookkeeping. 

The only way that bookkeeping can 
be properly explained is by showing 
forms and diagrams, which in the first 
place would take up more room than 
we can afford here, and in the second 
place, it would not be interesting to 
very many readers of PRINTERS’ INK. 
I print this letter here, as my answer 
to it will not only serve our present 
correspondent, but will also answer a 
number of others who have made in- 
quiries on similar subjects. 

As I can not enter into the book- 
keeping subject here at sufficient 
length to be of any practical value, 
with the permission of the Little 
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Schoolmaster I will refer Mr. Simon- 
son to a publication called Accountics. 
Accountics dwells entirely upon subjects 
pertaining to the office and bookkeep- 
ing, and is published at the Wool Ex- 
change Building, New York City. 
Accountics is now running as a serial 
an article which I have written on the 
subject of department store bookkeep- 
ing. The entire subject of department 
store office management, its forms and 
diagrams, down to the most minute 
details, are explained in this article. 
The article began in the publication 
last August, but back numbers can 
probably be secured by any one who is 
interested in the subject. 
+" 
Cu1caco, IIll., March 28, 1898. 

Charles F. Jones, New York: 

Dear Sir—I am going to open an ordinary 
bank in a small rural city not very far from 
Chicago. The bank will transact the usual 
busi wit! ile concerns, and also 
largely cater to individuals, such as farmers. 
Interest will also be allowed on savings. Do 
you think we can advertise without lowerin 
our dignity, and if so, how? Have been read- 
ing your “‘ Store Management”? articles ever 
since they first began. Would like to have my 
name omitted. Yours truly, 

P.S. I forgot to say that there are two 
fairly good newspapers in the town where the 
bank is to be. 

I do not see any reason in the world 
why a bank could not be just as profit- 
ably advertised as any other business 
without lowering its so-called dignity in 
the least. There has in the past been in 
the minds of some a prejudice against 
banks advertising, except in the old 
stereotyped way of publishing two or 
three times a year their assets and 
liabilities. I believe that the up-to- 
date bank is doing better advertising 
than that. I know of a number of 
banks that advertise in a general way 
and get excellent results from it. 
Even some of the New York banks, 
with all their dignity, are issuing some 
pretty good booklets, showing the fa- 
cilities which they offer to the public 
generally. In regard to advertising a 
bank which caters to farmers and other 
individuals, I know of two good banks 
located in Indiana, not very far from 
where our correspondent speaks of 
opening, who are doing first-class ad- 
vertising through their local papers. 
The advertisements which they run 
are three inches, single column, are il- 
lustrated with an attractive cut, and 
each one brings out some particular 
feature that the bank wishes to dwell 
upon. Each newspaper advertisement 





calls attention to a booklet which has 
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been published on the subject of bank- 
ing which is sent free to any per- 
son who will ask for it. I believe 
that newspaper advertising is just as 
good for a bank as it is for a shoe 
store,a dry goods store or a drug 
store. The bank of course can not 
use as much space perhaps as any of 
these other businesses, but should be 
just as persistent in using it, and 
using it not once in a great while, but 
every issue. 
+ 

Chas. F. Jones, New York: 

Dear Sir—I have recently put in new 
show windows in my store, and I think they 
are goin to do me a great deal of good. 
would like to know what you would advise, 
show windows in which several kinds of goods 
are mixed, or windows of all one kind of goods. 
The man whom I have employed to dress my 
windows wants to put in what he calls solid 
windows, but I think mixed windows are the 
best. Would like to have your opinion on the 
subject. 

I get a good many valuable pointers every 
week from your department. Do not mention 
my name. Awaiting your reply I am, 

Respectfully, 

It depends entirely upon the num- 
ber of windows that you have and the 
number of different kinds of goods you 
carry as to which style of window will 
be most profitable to you as a general 
thing. If the store is small and only 
has one window, and yet carries quite 
a variety of goods, it is pretty hard to 
say that — one kind of goods should 
be-displayed at a time. To do this, 
the windows would have to be dressed 
very frequently. If the store has any- 
thing like a fair number of windows 
and carries a stock large enough to be 
able to fill a window with one kind of 
goods, solid windows have been found 
to be much more popular with pro- 
gressive merchants. If the store is in 
a position to have solid windows regu- 
larly, they are a good thing, but it is 
not every store that is so situated that 
it can carry out this idea profitably. 


+*,* 


March 25, 1898. 
Charles F. Jones, New York: 

Dear S1r—I have been running a hardware 
store for the past eight years, and have adver- 
tised it in one of our local daily papers. I re- 
cently opened a dry goods store in another lo- 
cation and began to advertise in the same paper 
that I used for my hardware store, but some- 
how or other I get no returns. We have two 
papers in our town that seem to have about the 
same circulation. One is largely a political 
paper that keeps well up with the national 
news. I have always read this paper, and all 
business men of my acquaintance read it also. 
It is the one in which I made the success ad- 
vertising my hardware. The other paper does 
not pay any attention to political affairs, and 
very little to national affairs, being made up 
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almost wholly of local news. 


Do you think I 
would get better returns for my dry goods 
store by advertising in it? 

I have a good deal of faith in what you say in 
your department, and would like to have your 


opinion, Respectfully, 
Rospert WEYMILLER. 
If the two newspapers which are 
mentioned have about the same circu- 
lation, I am pretty well satisfied that 
the one that dwells largely upon local 
affairs will be the best one in which to 
advertise a dry goods store. Men 
are more interested in national affairs 
than they are in local affairs. They 
would more quickly read a newspaper 
which told about what was going on 
in Washington or in Europe than they 
would a newspaper which told what 
was going on around the corner. 
They go about in their own city more 
than the women, and consequently 
hear all they want to hear about local 
happenings without having to seek for 
such information in newspapers. The 
fact that Mark Hanna held a secret 
conference with President McKinley in 
the White House is much more inter- 
esting to them than the fact that Mr. 
Grundy drove a nail through his hand 
while hanging the kitchen door. WNat- 
urally, therefore, men read the papers 
that make the most mention cf these 
away-from-home facts. Therefore to 
reach men I should use a newspaper 
of just this sort, and as men buy a 
large portion of the hardware that is 
sold, our correspondent has adver- 
tised his hardware business in the 
right medium. Now, the women are 
more interested in local affairs than in 
national affairs. It is more to them to 
know what their neighbors are doing 
than to know what France and Ger- 
many are doing, or what our own gov- 
ernment is doing. Their lives are 
made up of local affairs. They will 
naturaliy throw aside the political or 
national paper and read in preference 
the paper that tells the gossip of their 
own town. Women buy dry goods, and 
therefore I would advise a dry goods 
store to advertise more largely in the 
home paper than it would in the na- 
tional paper. This ruie not only ap- 
plies to hardware and dry goods, but 
to many other kinds of goods. The 
things that are bought by men are best 
advertised in the papers that take a 
good deal of interest in national 
affairs. The things, whatever they 
may be, that are bought by women are 
best advertised in the paper that takes 
a large interest in local affairs, 
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THE KIND OF QUANTITY 
THAT QUALITY BRINGS... 








HOW.... 


The Des Moines LEADER achieved 
double the circulation of any morn- 
ing paper in lowas . . . .. . 


By printing the best newspaper in its field. The 
LEADER management believes in and practices 
the theory that a newspaper must grow on its 
merits as a newspaper alone, and that the standard 
of quality must ever be kept at the forefront. 
The Leaper’s wonderful advancement proves 
the correctness of the theory. . . . « « «+ 


THE LEADER 


Holds the phenomenal record of having quad- 
rupled its circulation in less than three years. 
This, notwithstanding its subscription price has 
been held firmly to $6.00 per year, while all 
other Des Moines dailies have reduced their 
prices. No premiums have been given, no boom- 
ing methods used. . . « © © «© «© « ° 





THE DES MOINES LEADER, 


STRAUSS & DAWSON, Proprietors. 


W. WARD DAMON, HORACE M, FORD, 
127 Tribune Building, New York City, 90s Boyce Building, Chicago, 
Eastern Manager. Western Manager. 


























OLD-TIME MAGAZINES. 





Dating back a little more than a half 
‘century, there have been several maga- 
zine publications in the United States 
whose history—now that they are ex- 
tinct—ought to prove exceedingly in- 
teresting to all persons who have to do 
in any way in matters of literature. 
Magazine history in our country really 
dates from 1833, in which year the 
first number of the Avnickerbocker 
Magazine began its existence, under 
the management of the poet, Charles 
Fenno Hoffman. From the very out- 
set of its career the Knickerbocker prov- 
ed a most able and brilliant periodical, 
and in subsequent years became the 
prototype for several other magazines 
whose history was attended with rich 
results. Mr. Hoffman, on account of 
failing health, was obliged to relin- 
quish the editorship of the Anicker- 
bocker after less than a year’s duration, 
and was succeeded by Lewis Gaylord 
Clark, one of the most popular of our 
earlier writers. Under the management 
of Mr. Clark the magazine flourished 
to an extent undreamed of on the part 
of its friends and projectors. It can 
not be said that in Mr. Hoffman’s 
hands the Knickerbocker had found its 
most capable director, but, with Lewis 
Gaylord Clark at the helm, it was soon 
apparent that the right individual had 
been found to shape its fortunes. 

For a period of over twenty years 
Mr. Clark occupied the editorial chair 
of the Knickerbocker, furnishing each 
.month the ever-to-be-remembered 
‘« Editor’s Table,” as also the ‘‘ Gos- 
sip” menu with correspondents and 
readers, and passing with rare judg- 
ment upon the various contributions 
which were offered to make up the 
literary feast. The list of contribu- 
tors to the Anickerbocker embraced 
the leading writers of the period, with 
some who to-day are among the bright- 
est stars in our literary firmanent, In 
the pages of this monthly appeared 
Richard B. Kimball’s unforgotten ‘‘St. 
Leger,’’ a story so fresh in treatment, 
so novel and attractive withal, so pow- 
erful, indeed, that soon after its appear- 
ance as a serial, when issued in volume 
form, in the space of much less than 
four years it passed through eight 
American and two English editions. 
To the Knickerbocker Willis Gaylord 
Clark, the twin brother of Lewis, con- 
tributed a series of light, graceful 
papers, bearing the odd title of ‘‘ Ollo- 
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podiana,’’ which papers at the time of 
their appearance gave great enjoyment 
to the literary public. 

In the Knickerbocker appeared Hen- 
ry Wadsworth Longfellow’s ‘‘Skeleton 
in Armor,” and other of the poet's 


earlier poems. Frederick Cozzens, 
known to literary fame as the author 
of the ‘‘Sparrowgrass Papers,” con- 
tributed to the magazine, as also did 
Henry T. Tuckerman, Paulding and 
other leading essayists, story writers 
and poets of the day, while during the 
final years of its existence, Thomas Bai- 
ley Aldrich and William Dean Howells 
furnished its pages with certain of 
their choice productions, 

Shortly after the Knickerbocker 
entered upon its career, 7e Ameri- 
can Monthly Magazine came into ex- 
istence, proving for a time a very for- 
midable rival of the Knickerbocker. 

The leading spirit of the American 
Monthly was Henry William Herbert, 
otherwise known to fame as ‘‘ Frank 
Forester.” Herbert was a native of 
England, and belonged to a family of 
most excellent reputation and high 
social standing, his father being the 
Dean of Manchester. Herbert was a 
graduate of Cambridge, having taken 
his degree at the early age of twenty. 
At twenty-four he came to America. 
He first engaged as a teacher of the 
classics in a private school in New 
York, but his tastes in the direction of 
authorship being especially strong, he 
speedily turned his attention to news- 
paper work in the metropolis, after a 
time becoming a contributor to the 
American Monthly, then just entering 
upon its career. Herbert’s special 
talent lay in the direction of the his- 
torical novel and the subject of field 
sports, of which latter as a pastime 
he was passionately fond. Herbert, 
in character, was very eccentric ; he 
was saturated, so to speak, with mon- 
archical ideas, and in his relations with 
his fellows was quite as apt to make 
enemies as friends. 

Herbert’s manner of dress was that 
of an English sportsman, and he was 
never so happy as in his top boots and 
spurs, with his gun in hand and his 
horse and dogs in waiting. As a writer 
he was picturesque and strong, and his 
stories, ‘‘ Marmaduke Wyvill,” ‘‘Sher- 
wood Forest or Wager of Battle,’* and 
‘*The Miller of Martiguny,” all of 
which were the literary sensations of 
the day, are still remembered with 
rare pleasure by the older generation 
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of readers, and enjoyed even now by 
such as prefer the highly romantic. 

Herbert was thoroughly in love with 
Bohemian life—which he followed in 
fact nearly all his days—that is, after 
coming to this country toreside. Short- 
ly before his death, he purchased a 
retired place in New Jersey, in the 
neighborhood of Paterson, which he 
named ‘‘The Cedars,” and here he 
took up his home, occupying his time 
with pen and hunting. His literary 
income was considerable, and had he 
been disposed to anything like frugal- 
ity, he might have possessed a really 
handsome competency; but he was not 
only an extravagant liver, but profligate. 

One day in 1858 Herbert gave a 
grand dinner to his intimate friends 
at the Brandreth House, in New York, 
and while his guests were enjoying the 
feast which he had provided, of a sud- 
den, s:ized with one of his morbid 
spells, the brilliant author quit the 
table and sought an adjoining room. 
A moment later his companions were 
startled by the sharp report of a gun, 
and rushing in search of their friend 
they were horrified to find him lying 
dead upon the floor, Herbert had 
committed suicide, 

The American Monthly Magazine 
passed out of existence at the end of 
five years, its editor at the time being 
Park Benjamin. 

The Southern Literary Messenger 
was projected in Richmond, Virginia, 
some three years prior to the death of 
the AmeAican Monthly, its publisher 
being Mr. T. W. White. The AZes- 
senger was removed aftera time, to 
Baltimore, where its publication was 
attended with a signal degree of pros- 
perity. About this time it was the 
good fortune of Mr. White to form the 
acquaintance of a gentleman—now 
known to the literary world as ‘‘Horse- 
shoe Robinson’ (Mr. John P. Ken- 
nedy, the novelist). Desirous of aid- 
ing in the success of the AZessenger, 
Mr. Kennedy called Mr. White's at- 
tention one day to the rising genius of 
Edgar Allan Poe. In his letter to the 
publisher regarding Poe, Mr. Kennedy 
said: ‘*IT have no dovbt he can be 
made very useful to you. And poor 
fellow, he is very poor! * * * He 
is at work upon a tragedy, but I have 
turned him to drudging upon whatever 
may make money, and I have no doubt 
you and he will find your account in 
each other.” 

It was not a great while before Poe 
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was invited by Mr. White to assist him 
in conducting his periodical—the Mes- 
senger—which resulted in a few months’ 
time in Poe’s being placed in entire 
charge, editorially, of the magazine. 

However it very soon became ap- 
parent that the new editor was poorly 
calculated for the work in hand, and 
he gave up his editorial duties and con- 
tented himself with being simply a 
contributor to the magazine. The 
wonderful story, ‘‘ Hans Plall,” made 
its appearance and called forth the de- 
served attention of the literary public. 
Perhaps, in all respects, this was the 
most brilliant of Poe’s contributions to 
the Alessenger. In 1835 Poe left for 
Richmond, from which date his con- 
nection proved merely nominal. 

In 1837 the Gentleman's Magazine 
was founded in Philadelphia, by Will- 
iam E. Burion, the comedian. Poe 
immediately became its leading con- 
tributor, and at the expiration of the 
second year of its existence its editor, 
In connection with this periodical Poe 
did some of his best work, both as edi- 
tor and contributor. But, alas! in Jess 
than six months’ time he had fallen 
into evil ways, such as lasted at fre- 
quent intervals until 1840, when his 
connection with the magazine ceased 
altogether. After Poe’s severance with 
the magazine, Burton continued to con- 
duct the publication for a time, and 
with great ability, but for some rea- 
son, its popularity began to decline, 
and. finally it died. 

Graham’ s Magazine began its career 
in 1841, its star of destiny bright in the 
extreme. The leading writers of the 
period were its contributors. I!s pub- 
lisher—after whom it was named—was 
able in a high degree, and in a com- 
paratively brief time the magazine at- 
tained a circulation of over thirty thou- 
sand, an unprecedented popularity for 
those years. Edgar Allan Poe was 
called to the editorship and performed 
his duties with rare ability. His edi- 
torial work was singularly able and 
brilliant, while his stories and pcems, 
contributed regularly to its pages, were 
more than equal to anything he had 
previously produced. All went well 
with him for a year, and then the one 
curse of his life possessed him in all 
its power, and he was compelled to 
give up his work, being succeeded by 
one who in after years was his vindict- 
ive biographer, Dr. Rufus \W.Griswold. 

The next bid for popular favor was 
Putnam's Monthly, founded in Janu- 
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ary, 1852, by George P. Putnam, the 
eminent publisher. The first editor 
was the late Charles F. Briggs, with 
whom were associated Parke God- 
win and George William Curtis. 

The magazine was fortunate in its 
publisher, as also in its editorial staff. 

, Previously to its appearance, in con- 
junction with Mr. Briggs, Mr. Put- 
nam, a gentleman of fine literary tastes, 
and great executive foresight, entered 
into an extensive correspondence with 
the mcst prominent authors of the land 
for the purpose of securing their serv- 
ices as contributors to his publication. 
He was highly successful, and the mag- 
azine began its career under the most 
flattering auspices. After the first 
number of the monthly had made its 
appearance it was apparert that the 
new venture would soon occupy the 
field, essentially alone, for the Anick- 
erbocker, now a score of years old, was 
fast declining in popular esteem. 

To the support of the new magazine 
came Longfellow, Lowell and a host 
of the brightest literary luminaries in 
the land, and the repast set before the 
public from month to month was as 
appetizing as can be imagined. In the 
pages of this magazine appeared Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘Wardenof the Cinque 
Ports,’’ as also Lowell’s ‘‘ Fountain of 
Youth.” Curtis contributed to its 
pages many of the papers by which he 
will be best remembered, while a gal- 
axy of new writers came forward and 
assisted in enriching the monthly with 
contributionsin prose and verse, such 
as have become a partof the literary 
treasures of this country. 

In Putnam's Magazine appeared 
Herman Melville’s ‘‘ Bell Tower,” the 
striking sketches and verse of the la- 
mented Fitz James O’Brien, and Will- 
iam O’Connor’s ‘‘Ghost” narrative, 
as also the Rev. John H. Hanson’s 
query and answer, ‘‘ Have We a Bour- 
bon Among Us?” an article whose pur- 
pose it was to show that a certain 
‘*Rev. Eleazer Williams of Green 
Bay, Wisconsin,” was none other, in- 
deed, than the unfortunate Louis 
XVII. of France. 

For some unaccountable reason, as 
would appear, on the part of the pub- 
lisher, the magazine, while at the high 
tide of prosperity and popularity, was 
allowed to pass into other. hands, and 
early in 1857 the new owners and pub- 
lishers failed, and with their failure 
went the lifeof Putnam's Monthly. 
Ten years after its publication was re- 
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sumed—this time the property of the 


original publisher, Mr. Putnam. But 
this time its life was brief, for in 1870 
it was purchased by the Scribner Pub- 
lishing Company, and its existence be- 
came a part of the new child of des- 
tiny, Scribner's Magazine, its editor 
and part owner being the late Dr. J. 
G. Holland, better known to fame as 
‘‘Timothy Titcomb.”—George Newell 
Lovejoy, in Home Magazine. 


—___ +> 
RATES AND CIRCULATION. 

In connection with the bids on city printing, 
there are some significant facts which will in- 
terest advertisers. The bids opened last night 
were as follows: 7rbune, per lineal inch, 39% 
cents; 7imes, 58 cents ; Journal, 98 cents. It 
is always fair to assume that advertising rates 
are based upon circulation. There is no other 
practical business basis for them. The /our- 
nal’s lowest commercial rate is 98 cents. It 
proposed to charge the city the same rate it 
charges its patrons among the business men, 
There is no reason why it should not do so, 
When the city buys brick, or tools, or harness, 
or supplies for public institutions of any kind, 
it of course makes the best bargain it can, but 
it pays practically the market rate, the same as 
any other large buyer would pay. There is no 
reason why the city should buy advertising on 
any other terms, and the Journal has always 
made its bids for city advertising on substan- 
tially its commercial rate. It should be under- 
stood, too that these bids include not merely 
the pub’.cation of matter in the newspaper in 
all editions, but also includes an item of about 
g cents an inch for putting the proceedings in 
pamphlet form, ere is nothing in the claim 
that city advertising is worth anything to a 
newspaper as a matter of news. All the news 
about council meetings and committee work is 
printed in the regular reports by all the papers, 
and the publication of the official proceedings 
would not add 300 papers to anybody’s sub- 
scription list— Minneapolis Journal. 


WINDOW CARDS ON STATE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





“ Boys’ shirts, just like papa wears. Same 
material, same workmanship.’’ 
7 No better goods—no better prices in the 
city. 
* Luxurious goods at necessity prices.” 
** March to victory. anila is ours. Cuba 
will be. The next move when the boys come 
home will be for ——’s great footwear.” 

“ The price will make the lot too small.” 

** Not the best made, but the best for the 
money.” 

“Fix up that home of yours. Wall paper 
prices were never lower.” 

“« The essence of refined taste at a moderate 
cost.”” 

“Wish it were possible to give such values 
always.” 

“Enormous value in style, beauty, wear 
and satisfaction.” 

** A peerless collection of elegance.” 

“It’s the glove-like fit that sells it.” 


a aed 
BEGIN AT THE BEGINNING. 

After he got out an edition of expensively il- 
lustrated catalogues he discovered that he would 
have to pay an additional cent postage on each 
one or spoil the beautiful effect by trimming off 
the margin all around, Before the printing he 
should have weighed it and regulated the size 
or weight of paper accordingly,—A d Sense. 
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BUSINESSES INADEQUATELY 
ADVERTISED. 


NO. XVI.—DYEING AND CLEANING. 


Here is a business that you rarely, 
if ever, see advertised in the news- 
papers. Itisa business that is of great 
use to the community at large—a serv- 
ice that every one of us, male and fe- 
male, very often requires. But when 
we do want anything of that kind done 
we have to go on a land voyage of dis- 
covery in order to find a dyeing and 
cleaning establishment. 

People in this line of business will 
tell you that they regularly circularize 
their neighborhood every season, and 
that that is all the advertising they in- 
tend to do, or need to do. Why they 
should hold the latter opinion it is dif- 
ficult to explain. 

A good dyeing and cleaning estab- 
oT aeeedaeegs 25 


THAT 
OLD LIGHT SUIT 


of yours would be good enough 
for another season if it were 
not so soiled. Supposing it zs 
past cleaning, why not have it 
dyed blue, brown or black? 
It will cost you $2.00, but you 
will have a comparatively new 
suit forthe amount. Send us 
a postal and our wagon will 
call for it. 

Empire Dyeing and Cleaning 

Establishment, 


99 Farragut Avenue. : 
€>¢-4>~3) “3-3 


lishment should not look for merely 
local trade. A horse and wagon, or 
two or more of them if need be, will 
place the trade of an entire city in its 
reach, facilitating the collection and 
delivery of parcels.. Of course, if the 
proprietor is satisfied to sit in his store 
and wait for chance customers to come 
in, he will not need to advertise for 
them, but the “ waiting-for-trade” idea 
is not the modern system of doing busi- 
ness. If every commercial man “ wait- 
ed” for business there would be very 
little doing. 

Everybody wants some dyeing, clean- 
ing and pressing done occasionally, not 
merely the residents of your particular 
neighborhood, but every adult in the 
city almost. Everybody reads the daily 
papers nowadays, consequently an ad 
therein reaches the people you are 
after—everybody! Your story can 


456-783-392 
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reach them daily, every other day, or 
every week, just as you like, but in any 
event your name and business would 
be kept constantly before the public. 
You could not circularize the same 
number of-people every week, whether 
you delivered the circulars by hand or 
sent them by mail, under several times 


RGXSXGRSHSKSRGNGHGHSO 
2 YOUR CLOTHES 
ARE WRINKLED, 


Somewhat soiled, too. You 
can’t afford to go to business } 
like that. 
Can’t afford a new suit? ¥ 
Never mind; you don’t need 
one. Have that suit thorough- 
ly cleaned and pressed into 
shape again. We'll do it for 
you in two days and charge you 
$1.50. How’s that for econo- 
my? Send postal; we'll call. 
Empire Dyeing and 
Cleaning Establishment, ] 
| 99 Farragut Avenue. 
the expense that the newspaper adver- 
tising would cost, not counting the 
worry and trouble and extra help 
which the handling of the circulars 
would necessitate. 

Obviously, therefore, a card in the 
newspapers is the best kind of adver- 
tising, with the most far-reaching in- 
fluence for attracting business. Grant- 


OLD GOWNS 
MADE NEW 


A dress may look old and seedy, 
but if the material is good it can 
be cleaned, dyed and pressed, and 
then be made up into the latest 
style of costume. 

We clean, dye and press any ma- 
terial of dress goods; also feathers 
and gloves. 

A postal will bring us to you. 


EMPIRE DYEING AND 
CLEANING WORKS, 
98 FARRAGUT AVENUE. 

















ed that there are certain seasons in the 
year when the dyeing and cleaning 
business is better than at other times, 
it is indisputable that it could be better 
than it is at all times if the public only 
knew of the kind of service it supplied, 
and how to go about communicating 
with such an establishment. 
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Young men and old men would often 
be only too glad to have a coat, a pair 
of pants, or a whole suit dyed, if they 
knew where the work could be well and 
cheaply done. Oftener still they would 
like to have a suit cleaned and press- 
ed. If they could read in the papers 
that all they need do was to send a 
postal to a given address, and their 
work would be called for and delivered 
when finished, it would greatly simplify 
matters to them. 

The same conditions would apply 
with ladies who need gowns, shawls, 
gloves, feathers, etc., frequently clean- 


LCHANGE OF COLOR 


in any garment makes it look like an- 
other garment. 
Dyeing imparts a newness and fresh- 





ness to any material, however old. 
Our dies are fast and non-odorous. 
Our work is thoroughly and promptly 
done, and our charges moderate. 
If you have anything you want 
cleaned, dyed or pressed, send us a 
postal and our wagon will call. 


Empire Dyeing & Cleaning Works, 
99 FARRAGUT AVENUE. 











ed, and sometimes dyed. If they 
knew just where you were, and what 
you could do for them, and how it 
could be'expeditiously and economical- 
ly done, without any trouble at all to 
themselves, save the sending of a post- 
al, don’t you think that your every 
morning’s mail would include quite a 
stack of postals? Try using some of 
the ads that are interspersed through 
this article—they may serve as models 
for the construction of future ads of 
your own. They are intended to oc- 
cupy a space of two inches single col- 
umn, but may be enlarged or reduced 
in size. Joun S. GREY. 


IN SUMMER. 

Is is not a fact that most of the people are 
most at leisure during the summer months? 
Some may work as hard as at any other time, 
but we all find some hours for recreation. We 
seek spots like the verandah, hammock or lawn. 
No matter how easy we take things we always 
want our mind occupied. Some of us like 
books, but the majority of us ache for the maga- 
zines,—A Pred PEG pe er,in Mail Order Journal. 





THE newspaper paper that | reaches the people in 
the quiet of their homes, where plai in facts 
can best appeal to the intellect, is by far the 
most preferable di of ¢ ation.— 
Washington Star. 
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SUCCESS IS A DUTY. 
By Frank A. Munsey. 

I wonder if you have ever noticed 

w the people tie to the successful 
journal. They won’t have the bank- 
rupt journal. It doesn’t so much mat- 
ter to them whether the manufacturer 
of the boots they wear is making or 
losing money, but it does matter a 
good deal to them whether the news- 
paper on which they rely for news, and 
to a greater or less extent rely for guid- 
ance, is a successful business enterprise. 
The impression somehow gets hold of 
them that the unsuccessful publication 
can not afford to buy the best news, 
can not afford to have the best talent 
on its editorial staff, and at a hundred 
points is at such a disadvantage that it 
can not beas reliable as the profitable 
and well-established journal. To se- 
cure public confidence, then, a publica- 
tion must be made a financial success. 

The most dangerous condition a pub- 
lication can be in is to be on the verge 
of paying. On such propositions I 
have seen fortunes wrecked, hopes 
burned out, and youth turned to old 
age. They are men-killers, heart-break- 
ers. To keep on paying deficits week 
after week, month after month, and 
year after year, is dense folly. A mill- 
ion dollars is squandered annually at 
this sort of thing in New York City 
alone. It would not surprise me if the 
figures could well-nigh be doubled. And 
in our entire country I should estimate 
that the annual loss—the money abso- 
lutely squandered—in paying deficits 
on periodicals that are on the verge of 
paying, mounts up to the enormous 
figure of perhaps ten million dollars, 
possibly a great deal more. 

There are but two things to do when 
a publication is in this condition: 
either kill it outright at a single stroke 
or at a single stroke spend money 
enough on it to force it over into the 
paying column. Money put into pay- 
ing deficits is lost forever; money put 
into intelligent, aggressive management 
is capital well invested. 

I don’t quite know how it may strike 
you, but it strikes me that it is better 
to pursue a proposition to the very finish 
and lose than to abandon it with yet 
so much as one possible move left. In 
the one idea there is the stuff that 
moves the world—bravery, courage, 
sincerity; in the other there is disap- 
pointment, timidity, failure. Inthe one 
men become like iron; in the other 
like lead. 
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GETTING AND KEEPING CUTS. 

There is no g reason why every store 
should not have a good cut to illustrate nearly 
every article capsid te stock. These cuts can 
be had without any expense to the store. Pi 
taking charge of the advertising of sevefal 
large stores in the East I found them without a 
supply of serviceable cuts. I at once called 
upon the head of every department to furnish 
me with a list of the houses from which he pur- 
chased goods. To each of these houses I sent 
a polite letter saying that we intended to use 
more and better pictures in our advertising, and 
that we desired cuts of every article of theirs 
we handled. I showed the manufacturers and 
wholesalers how it was greatly to their advan- 
tage to have pictures of their goods printed in 
our advertising. 

More than go per cent responded, about 50 
per cent sending cuts by return express. Others 
stated that they would have cuts made and 
forwarded, and ina few cases we were directed 
to have cuts of goods made at the expense of 
the manufacturers. 

It is always best to tell the manufacturer just 
what size cuts you need. If not he will — 

‘ou a lot of big, space-killing blocks that will 
of but little if any use. Also state that you 
want clear outline cuts for newspaper use. 
Then you will not get a lot of half-tones and 
finely etched black cuts that will not show up. 

In a Brooklyn department store, where I had 
charge of the advertising, I collected more 
than 3,000 good cuts in about a month, I 
had a large cabinet made, and to each depart- 
ment I gave one or more drawers, and in these 

h dled in 
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FARMERS’ ADVERTISING. 

This subject was discussed in a forcible way 
recently by an Ohio farmer at an_ institute 
meeting. The following contains some of the 
most salient points brought out in the address: 

“Have you farce cattle, sheep or 
hogs? Have you extra chickens, ducks, tur- 
keys or geese? Let people know that you 
have them. Has your boy got pet rabbits, 
pigeons or ferrets? Let him & a little adver- 
tising on his own account. 

“ Have you extra nice wheat, corn, rye, bar- 
ley, buckwheat or flax, that is suitable for 
seed? Does anybody know about it? Did you 
ever tell your wife even? 

“Have you nice clean oats that you can 
guarantee fr. ‘rom smut? Fifty thousand 


farmers a” king for it. Have you any of 
the gra 4s that you guarantee free from 
weed Don’t be afraid you will break 
that n There will always be a demand, 


“Now, che next important question is the 
medium. This must be determined by the 
party interested, and only general directions 
will apply. You know the class of people who 
ought to a what you have. Place your ad- 
vertisement in the paper that reaches the 
largest number of that class. Not two or 
three lines that you can’t find yourself with 
spectacles, but a good big chunk out of a cor- 
ner of a page, where everybody can see it. 

“Don’t be ashamed of your business. Let 
people know that you are a farmer and that 
you are proud of it. Advertise your business 
as other business men do, and compel others 
to respect you because of your enterprise.— 
Chatt wa (Tenn.) Farmand Trade. 





drawers I had the cuts of goods 
that department carefully filed. When I went 
to write an ad about soap, for instance, I could 
pull out the soap drawer and pick up a neat cut 
to illustrate any brand we were ready to push. 

Many cuts are sent that for some reason are 
not serviceable—too large, of goods that you 
never push, etc. Such cuts I always returned 
to the senders with a letter of thanks. In this 
~~ I had on hand only cuts I had use for. 

fter a supply of cuts is complete, it isa 
ve idea to send them to your printer and 
ave a hundred or so proofs pulled of the whole 
lot, arranged by departments. From _ these 
proofs you can ae out any particular picture 
and paste it in your copy before it goes to the 
printer, showing just which cut you wish used 
and just where you wish it slened. 

Well regulated advertising offices should 
have a clearing out of cuts every season. If 
not your stock will accumulate until it will fill 
too much space. And you will also lose a lot 
of time going through dead cuts. Cuts of gar- 
ments, for instance, are seldom good for more 
than one season, Sam E. WHITMIRE, 


—— +o 
OUTCLASSED. 

“‘Tt’s no use,” said the managing editor of 
the yellow journal bitterly, ‘‘ we might as well 
own up to the fact that we are entirely out- 
damek” 

“ How so?” asked the news editor. 

“Why, our loathsome contemporary on the 
opposite corner has a font of head-line type that 
is fully two sizes larger than anything we have 
in the composing-room.””—Chicago Post, 


fi Rs ERE i 
LET HIM OFF EASY. 

“You ea give us a column for our daily 
review of the war situation, Mr. Penn,” said 
the editor of the Yellow Journal. 

“But there positively hasn’t been a single 
development since yesterday,” protested the 
young man. 

“ In that case,”’ said the editor of the Yellow 
Journal, “‘ three-quarters of a column will 
do.” —Chicago Post. 
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A FLORIST TALE. 

In parts of Pennsylvania the flower trade is 
systematically drummed in connection with fu- 
nerals. The florist stands in with the obituary re- 
porters of the papers. Some papers have men 
who are assigned to “ cover ’’ all the undertak- 
ers in the town, before the undertakers in turn 
cover the deceased. A reporter charged with 
this function usually finishes his task about 2 
o’clock in the afternoon, and then reports to 
his friend the florist. In case of sudden death, 
friends who would like to send tributes to the 
house of mourning have no time to visit the 
the greenhouses, and right here the enterprise 
of the florist isa help to them. This gentle- 
man finds out as much as he can about the 
dead man’s society, lodge and business connec- 
tions. Sample books with pictures of bouquets, 
crescents, anchors, gates ajar and other mortu- 
ary devices are shown to the friends, and they 
make a selection while you wait. Then the 
florist visits the inconsolable relatives of the 
deceased and tells them that he has a stock of 
flowers, selections from which he promises to 
deliver fresh and in good shape in ample time 
for the funeral. But the florist’s work is not 
se ended. He makes a complete descriptive 
ist of the floral gifts, which are typewritten, 
manifolded and distributed to the newspaper 
men. By thus appealing to a vanity which 
even the tears of affliction can not wash away, 
the florist is enabled to collect his bills without 
trouble,—NVational A dvertiser. 


i a ines 
THE RETAILER. 

The retailer has a powerful influence with the 
customers. This influence, if adverse, can be 
overcome by powerful advertising. But one- 
half this advertising with his good-will and co- 
operation will accomplish greater results. The 
time will come, however, when the retailer’s in- 
fluence and advice, if it becomes too mercenary, 
will go for naught as compared with the influ- 
ence of the advertisement.—A dvertising Ex- 
perience, Chicago, Jl. 
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Sorward, March! 


While some newspapers are complaining of business 
falling off and circulation decreasing, it is gratifying to 
be able to state that THE MaiL AND Express is still 
marching forward with signal success. For instance, 
during the months of January, February, March and 
April, this year, THe Mai_ AnD Express printed 948,178 
agate lines of paid advertising, which, compared withthe 
same months of 1897, is an increase of 147,210 agate 
lines, or a gain of about 19 per cent. 


This is a greater amount of advertising than was 
printed in any other evening paper in this city. 


The second evening paper on the list, that is, the 
one that printed advertising next in amount to THE 
MAIL AND ExpREss, lost 37,716 agate lines during the 
first four months of 1898, as compared with the same 
months of 1897, showing a loss of about 5 per cent of 
its entire advertising patronag’. 

While wars and rumors of war have little or no effect 
on the advertising columns of THE MAIL AND ExpREss, 
it is gratifying to be able to announce that the average 
daily net paid circulation has increased over 48 per cent. 
This is the greatest and most valuable circulation of all 
_ high-class evening papersin New York. THE MaIL AnD 
Express has among its readers almost all the buying 
classes of New York and surrounding municipalities, be- 
sides many of those who prefer to pay a fair price for a 
good article rather than a low price for an inferior one. 


“EVERY READER IS A BUYER.’’ 


Che Tlustrated Saturday Magazine 


is the cleverest production of its kind, from an artistic 
as well as a journalistic viewpoint, issued in this or any 
other country. If you haven’tread it yet, send a postal 
card and a sample copy will be sent you. 


Ohe Wail and Gxpress 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS BUILDING, 
203 Broadway, 
164, 166 and 168 Fulton Street, New York. 
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WAGONS AS ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Among seccndary opportunities for advertis- 
ing, which are, on the whole, inadequately 
taken advantage of, are the trucks and delivery 
wagons, which are necessities to so many busi- 
nesses. There are ways of employing these 
not inconsistent with dignity. One is to render 
them so elegant and beautiful that this very 
quality distinguishes them from other wagons 
and constitutes the advertisements, Many con- 
cerns in this city have just such, as for in- 
stance B. Altman & Co., the dry goods retail- 
ers, of Sixth avenue and Nineteenth street. 
What can be more attractive than the hand- 
some —— they employ—their exquisite, lac- 

uered finish and the taste displayed in their 
shape, the fine harness on their sleek and well- 
fed horses, the refined uniforms of their drivers 
—in fact the elegance of the whole turnout. 
Across the way the trucks, carts, drays and 
wagons of Siegel, Cooper & Co., “ the big 
store,” with their gaudy orange, constitute an 
effective standing or rather running adver- 
tisement. As they are to be seen in evidence 
everywhere, and at all times, it would be diffi- 
cult to place an estimate of how much trade 
they may bringin. The firm of Hahne & Co., 
of Newark, . J., run seventy-five delivery 
wagons continuously all over the country side 
of which their emporium is the center, and their 
manager states that he would not dare to state 
how much business they bring in, adding that 
even if the business had nothing to deliver, it 
would pay to keep the wagons running as they 
do and remunerative results would follow. 

Some businesses have freak vehicles. Among 
others to be seen almost every fine day is a di- 
minutive furniture truck. This is drawn by 
two attractive ponies, and the display is so 
pleasing that the curb near which they may be 

ssing is invariably lined with spectators. A 
Fulton street stationer has a multi-colored 
wagon decorated with gay flags. This wagon 
is diminutive, and so is the horse that draws it. 
The animal is also decorated with sleigh bells, 
which jangle as he ambles along. A Nassau 
street clothing firm has a delivery wagon in the 
shape of a gigantic distended coat. 

Wagons covered by a framework of muslin, 
on which are painted the advertisements their 
owners wish to convey, are not uncommon. 
Inside of these frequently are a drum or a 
cornet, or both, or more instruments, vigorously 
— by crude musicians. 

agons, in the shape of huge bottles or bar- 
rels, are not infrequent, and other objects of 
trade are sometimes met with. The hat and 
the shoe are other popular forms. 
J. W. ScHwartz. 


Shicsiancinretoiitictiineia elias 
PRACTICAL ADVERTISING. 

Advertising is simply a matter of occupying 
newspaper space to the best advantage, and a 
merchant who knows what advertising attracts 
him can attract others by using the same 
methods, if he will. A good ad is an an- 
nouncement in brief terms, straight from the 
shoulder, concise and to the point, telling 
something in a clear and intelligent manner 
and stating a few prices as an indicator of the 
way you sell goods or do work. That is the 
way ads read which attract you. Would not 
others be attracted by your ads if written after 
the same manner? Say something well, give 
some interesting prices, intermingle a little 
well written description and talk business from 
the first word to the last word.—Srookline 
(Mass.) Chronicle. 


“Who was that man who said he would en- 
list if there were not so many ties to hold him 
at home ?” 

‘ He keeps a gents’ furnishing goods store.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
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THE COUNTRY PAPER. 


The country paper that wastes time and 
postage on the — advertiser is just time 
and postage out, unless it gets the ad it is 
after, and then it is likely to be outa lot of 
space as well. 

If foreign advertising comes from a reputable 
concern, and the bill for it is finally paid (after 
wrong insertions and omissions have been 
made up at the end of the contract), the ad- 
vertiser will find that he has paid more for the 
advertising than it was worth to him. If the 
advertising comes from one of the many hun- 
dreds of irresponsible advertisers that are 
springing up all the time, the bill will never be 
paid, and the publisher will waste a lot of 
valuable time in trying to collect an uncollect- 
ible bill. If he would let the foreign advertis- 
ing business severely alone, unless it is thrust 
upon him at his regular rates, he will be money 
ahead and about two-thirds of his worries 
would be over. 

The local paper that sticks to its local field 
will make at least 50 per cent more money 
with 25 per cent less work than it will if it 
spends time and money in going after the for- 
eign advertiser. There are only 24 hours ina 
day, even in wory 4 towns, and if the pub- 
disher sits around the office writing letters to 
foreign advertisers some local advertiser is 
sure to be neglected, and it is the local adver- 
tiser who realiy pays the freight—7Zhe Ohio 
Newspaper Maker. 





SENTIMENT. 

Sentiment rules the world. It is a stronger 
stimulant to human effort than fear or interest. 
Great orators appeal more to the feelings than 
to the reason, But the belief prevails that ad- 
vertising must be always cold, ee and matter 
of fact—National A dvertiser. 





Successful advertising 
is a ladder with many 
rounds. The higher you 
mount the nearer you 
reach the ultimate object 
—that is, profit. Each 
advertisement is a round 
in the ladder, In news- 
paper and trade paper 
advertising there ought 
to be at least one new 
ad a week for a year— 
that means a 52-round 
ladder. At the end of 
12 months, if good mc- 
diums are used, and if 
the ads themselves are 
good, the profit is pretty 
apt to be in reach. 

We make a specialty 
cf writing and illustrat 
ing advertisements in 
series of 52. Are you 
interested ? 


111 Nassau St., 
New York City. 
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You don’t find it lying seen 
in the cars. Readers of the 


Minneapolis 


JOURNAL 


take it home, so that, practically, ° 
its whole circulation goes to the 
home of readers. No wonder 
the Journal brings the most re- 
.turns and beats all of its neigh- 
bors in the race for advertising. 


@OOSSSSSSSSOOSSOO 0000000 


CIRCULATION EXCEEDS 


we 49,000 an 


For rates, etc., apply to 


R. A. CRAIG, 


In charge of Foreign Advertising, 
41 Times Bidg., New York. 87 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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NOT BAD. 
Lovutsv1Lxe, Ky., May 19, 1898. 
£ditor of Printers’ Ink: 
What do 
tisement ? 
has a first-class printing plant. 
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ou think of the inclosed adver- 
his is gotten up by a man who his cue from the adjutant, who has ordered a 
He has been quantity of ‘ 






IN PROVIDENCE. 
PRovIDENCE, May 25, 1808. 
Editor of PRinTERS’ Ink: 
An enterprising bottler of soft drinks, taking 


‘hardtack ” for the army, with the 








“AULD- LANG SYNE.” 
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We will be gtad to have you call on us any time. If you can nat call, telephone us gnd we ‘wilt call on you. 


“OFFICE, 163-165 FOURTH STREET, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
J -TELEPHONE 1236". 
























in the business almost a year, and is practically 
alone here in the belief that his “song” ad 
is a great scheme. Yours “wy, 

Hos. ELBert. 





A VERY EFFECTIVE ADVERTISER. 


on 


Pea St. ; New Haven, 
at. Bank B’ld’g. 
New Haven, Mey 28, 1898. 

ag way Printers’ INK: 

ong to thank you for your kind mention of 
a publication, /deas, on page 42 of PRINTERS’ 
Ink of Ma asth i issue. Printers’ INK must 
be a very effective advertiser, because we have 
already received a number of calls for sample 
copies of the paper. Yours <7 > truly, 

P, Goutp. 


New York, z ‘ 
First] N 


—_— +o 
Use only the best mediums, but stay in 
them.—2 fective Advertiser. 


slogan ‘‘ Remember the Maine ”’ impressed on 
them, hascontracted fora lot of crackersstam - 
“ Drink Herba, it’s nice,”’ to be distribute 
the resorts this summer. A rather cute aon 
has been worked by a Providence jewelry house. 
It wrote to the newspapers in many cities for 
rates, requesting, at the same time, a list of 
one hundred of the papers’ subscribers, oe it 
might judge of the character of the pa 
circulation. To these names it sent a boo iet, 
and never will, and never intended to, do any 
newspaper advertising. French goods are ta- 
booed to such an extent that Shepherd and the 
Boston stores have given orders to their ad 
men not to mention importations from France 
in any advertising. GERALD DEANE. 
se 


Tue theory as well as the practice of the 
most prominent and oma advertisers is 
to use a select number of mediums, and to 
use those mediums continuously. —Fame. 
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Another Companion Home where Money is “‘ Easy.” 
From photograph by Mackern, Non-studio Artist, Chicago. 


Yes, subscribers to the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion are generally well-to-do, and able to buy 


both the necessaries and luxuries of life. 


That this ability is supplemented by inclination 
is pretty well demonstrated by the following tes- 


timony : 




















CHICAGO, ILL., March 15, 1898. 

In addition to what I said sometime ago I would say that from 
my 10-line advertisement run twice in the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion I had a regular deluge of answers, and kept count of them until 
I had between 3,000 and 4,000, then I —_ I suppose I received in 
all 5,000 answers. Your paper is certainly a valuable medium. 

PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, 
Publishers “ Our Little Folks’ Magazine.” 
Per P. W. Raidabaugh, Mgr, 


If you want big results, use the Companion. 


MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, Publishers 










CHICAGO 


108 Times Blog. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO nm 
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NOTES. 


A HaArtem cigar dealer has a line on his 
sign which reads: ‘‘ Here you will find words 
that burn—cigars and tobacco.”’ 

FRANK SEAMAN, the New York advertising 
agent, entertains all his employees at his home 
in Yonkers on every Memorial Day. 

Tue Evening Telegram of Superior, Wis., 
has installed a Scott U. N. No. 15 perfecting 
press, speed 12,000 an hour, of latest pattern. 

** LISTERINE”’ was named after Sir Joseph 
Lister, the eminent bacteriologist. Sir Joseph 
had, however, nothing to do with the invention 
of the preparation. 

A Hosoxken (N. J.) restaurant keeper adver- 
tises in his window: ‘“‘ They blew up the 
Maine for spite, but you can get a good ‘ blow 
out’ here for 15c.” 

Says a Brooklyn dry goods dealer: ‘‘ Our 
disappearing guns are nothing compared to 
Spain’s disappearing fleet and our disappearing 
bargains in spring dress goods.” 

Wo. Jenkins, a Chicago undertaker, adver- 
tises: “‘ Try our coffins and caskets.”” An ob- 
server says that Mr. Jenkins’ wares must be all 
he claims for them, because no one who has 
tried them has ever come back to complain. 

Tue Record, Macomb, Ohio, buy advertising 
cuts and give their advertisers the use of them. 
They go farther—the manager of the paper 
helps the advertiser prepare his ads; he does 
everything he can think of to make them profit- 
able. Result: Paper full of good, paying 
business.—A dvertising World. 

Prosas ty the Isle of Guernsey is the last 
place in the world where one would expect to 
find a clever advertising device, but a writer in 
the /ron A ge reports seeing in a window iti St. 
Peter’sa life-size image of a man made entirely 
out of balls of twine held together with iron 
rods. The hair is composed of raffin, combed 
fine and bound to the great ball which forms 
the head.—Nationa! A dvertiser. 

BLOoMINGDALE Bros., the big New York 
dry goods house and department store, have 

iven away to truckmen and driving pedlars 
er sun and rain umbrellas, which are fixed 
over the drivers’ seats. They are made in 
colors, each alternate fold of the umbrella bear- 
ing the firm name and address and the inter- 
mediate spaces containing the words “ all cars 
transfer to——,’’ the next panel finishing the 
sentence. 

McClure’s Magazine for June illustrates 
how timely it is possible even for a monthly 

zine to be in these days, Among other 
articles are Cuba Under Spanish Rule, by 
Fitzhugh Lee; Military Europe, by Major- 
General Nelson A. iles; How the War 
Began, by Stephen A. Bonsal; Stories of the 
Fighting Leaders (Dewey, Sampson, etc.), by 
L. A. Coolidge; An American in Manila, by 
J. E. Stevens, and In the Field with Gomez, 
by Grover Flint. 

Tue Mining and Industrial Reporter 
(Denver) has a little joke. In its February 
issue it printed the announcement of a concern 
called the Klondike and Cuba Ice Towing and 
Anti-Yellow Fever Company, supposed to be 
pay in towing icebergs and collecting the 
gold dust believed to be in them as they 
melted. It was a hoax, intended as a carica- 
ture of Klondike advertisements ; but the Re- 
porter announces with glee that it received a 
large number of inquiries and applications. 

A CONCLUSIVE instance of the value of ad- 
vertising in the sale of produce is reported by 
the Doylestown (Pa.) Refudlican, Farmer 
Eastburn had 8,000 bushels of potatoes to dis- 
pose of, so he advertised a sale, using liberal 
display and telling the whole story in his ad- 
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vertisement—no reference to ‘‘ see bills for par- 
ticulars,”’ the usual and ineffective method, 
The result of Farmer Eastburn’s policy was 
seen on the day of the sale, when people came 
for miles to attend the sale. More than eight 
thousand bushels of tubers were sold, some for 
as much as $1.26 a bushel. Though the cost 
of the advertising was large, yet the size of 
the resultant bank account is ample warrant 
for the expenditure.—Newsfaperdom, 

Tue Electric Indicator Company, Chicago, 
Ill., builds a machine something on the princi- 
ple of a cash register. It provides a method 
of giving five per cent rebate to the customer 
that possesses many advantages over the trad- 
ing stamp scheme. It has sixteen keys, repre- 
senting various amounts, from twenty-five cents 
to six dollars. The cashier, upon receiving 
a ager for any purchase, presses down the 

ey which represents the amount of the pur- 
chase. The pate is such that the twentieth 
strike of each key rings an electric gong. 
When this gong rings the money is orn § 
with the purchase, to the purchaser. Thus the 
merchant gives away every twentieth purchase 
at fifty cents, at one dollar, etc. Some dealers 
using it place an immense gong on the street, 
connected by wire with the indicator on the in- 
side, and when a customer receives a gift th: 
fact is proclaimed for a block up and down the 
street.—A dvertising World, 


iat ene Ne 
AFRAID OF THOSE WHO DON’T AD- 
VERTISE. 


A well-known Philadelphia man, tempo- 
rarily visiting in Washington, was going somc- 
what out of his way to reach a florist. When 
his attention was called to the fact that there 
were other florists nearer, he said: I am 
seeking the man because he advertises in the 
newspapers. For the last few years I have 
made it a rule never to deal with any business 
man who doesn’t advertise. I wanted some 
flowers to send off in a box by mail, and I 
looked in the — this morning for the adver- 
tisement of a florist. I don’t know any of 
the places here ; but the rule is a good one, and 
I'll bet you anything you say that I can get 
what I want at this place and get it cheaper 
than anywhere else. The business man that 
doesn’t advertise I have always found narrow- 
minded, selfish, non-enterprising, penny wise 
and pound foolish, even if he didn’t cheat me 
outright.”—Geyer’s Stationer. 


HAPHAZARD ADVERTISING. 

No matter how well arranged a store may be 
or how thoroughly organized in regard to busi- 
ness details, if the advertising is neglected or 
done in a haphazard way, business results must 
suffer accordingly. A great deal of advertising 
fails of results aimed at for the reason that the 
adwriter is crowded with too many other re- 
sponsibilities to give that branch of his work 
careful thought and serious consideration.— 
Dry Goods Economist. 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head twolimesor more 
without display, 25centsaline. Must be 
handed in one week in advance. 

WANTS. 
9) CTS. a line for 50,000 proven. 
“#0 WORK, Athens, Ga. 


Wot New York: ALEX AND 


YERFECT half-tone cuts, 1 col., $1; larger, 10c. 
per in. 


WOMAN'S 


within 2 hours 
R, Wauseon, VO. 








ARC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 
VV 4tED -Hundreds of writers to try for our 
cash prize. LITERARY BUREAU, Bona 
venture, Denver, Col. 














PAINT metal roofs. ork guarantced for 10 
ears. HARVEY tna {SH, Albany,Ga. Eng 
lish ‘paint stops leaks; Yes It 
\ AIL order men, write for our proposition ; 
i clean goods; large ge lee 
Exchange Building, C icago, il 
> EARNED by one agent with free 
2? 000 outfit is 5 years. Several earn 
$1,000 yearly. P.O. 1371, New York. 


cones 5 Star-Spangled banner,” sheet music 

e: words and music complete; title in 
colors. Quotations given for 1,000 . 500,000 copies 
with your imprint on. GEO. _M. VICKERS, Box 
4031, Station B, Philadelphia, 1 a. 


\ = Advertisers to know that we have 

larger circulation than any newspaper 
published in the Valley of Virginia. Advertising 
rates furnished on application Address THE 
W INCHESTER PRE eSS, Wine Winchester, Va. 


W RAPPERS to wae. rap. Buy: a $4 economy wra) 
per paster, and do the work twice as quick 
better and without “ muss.” Great time sav er. 
In stock all branches AM. TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
See addresses under “ Advertisement Contruct- 

ors.’ 











Ww ANTED—A man to to take entire charge of adv’g¢ 
dep’t of monthly periodical which has never 
paid expenses ; circulation 5,000 m’hly ; must put 
both money and time into his venture, and possess 
energy, knowledge and courage invincible. Not 
mo alluring yl but — investigating. Send 

for sample copy. JOURNAL OF SUGGESTIVE 
THERAP. EUTICS, ait rime s Herald Bdg.,Chicago. 


Qssesesesssss THE REASON segsssssss 
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‘AIDS TO PUBLISHERS. 

eo protits increased. Periodicals 
planned orepnine, criticised, vitalized; sales 

negotiated. KE. P - HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 





SUPPLIES. 


yan BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
shee PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO.,, L’t’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


—_~_+o» —_—_ 
ELECTROTYPES. 


\ ERCHANTS | 
i LINOTYPE, 


Stereotype, em reliable, uniform re. 
Many of the largest papers use it. It n no 
trial order. Inquiry solicited. MERCHANT & 
CO , Inc., Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


——. +o 
AGRICULTURE. 


|? you would reach the farmers, use the col- 
umns of Lippman’s Almanac—one hundred 
thousand copies guaranteed, and the Memoran- 
um Books—two hundred thousand copies guar- 
anteed. For ten dollars we can give you an 
advertisement of four lines in the entire édition. 
These books have been published by us fortwenty 


ears, 
yO IPPMAN BROS., wholesale druggists, Lipp- 
man’s Block, Savannah, Ga. 





+O 
ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


6 000 6,000 AGENTS 

ds WANT WORK. 

These agents have been at work for us for past 6 
months. Our season is over tillJanuary, ’99. Hun- 
dreds of testimonials in hand prove that we have 
»leased each and all. Many of them have asked 
‘or other work. No one has used the list as yet 
save ourselves, and we want offers. State your 











$ why business men like my lithogravure 
$ letter-head plates is that although they are 
$ for use on common printing presses they 
$ give the effect of expensive lithographic 
$ work. Costs no more to print ee 
$ common type- a he nae: Price $8.75; 
$ buildings, etc., 
$ 
S$$8S3S +$ $$$ $S$S3S: 
\W WE 

WANT 

HIGH-GRADE 





50,000 GUARANTEED CIRCU LATION 
Rates, 25 cents per agate line, each insertion. 
All ads next to reading matter. 

S 1.00 ) buys 4 lines $ 14.00 buys 4 inches 
17.50 





1.25 5 inches 

1. . . 21.00 “ 6inches 

_— = - 2450 =“ half col. 

3.50 1 i 49.009 “ one col. 

HS ao - inches 98.00 “ half page 
0.50 “ Zinches 196.00 “* 


1 page 

Only first-c lass matter accepted. Parties with 
out good commercial rating must send cash with 
order. Cuts must not be over 238-16 inches wide. 
Copy for an issue oo reach us by the 25th of 
previous month. An adv. that will pay any where 
will pay in WOMAN" S$ WORK, Athens Ga. 

——<<-o—___—__ 


CUTS. FOR ADVERTISERS. 


( ‘UTS—We tell you how to make them for $1. 

No camera, no tools, no experience required. 

Particulars for datas iat C. D. LOVE, Coshocton, O. 
eo ioe mame 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


\V AR CUTS—Navy, militia, flags, portraits— 

black, colors. Humorous, other stock cuts, 
pages. INLAND ENG. AND ELECTRO CONCERN, 
Seranton, Pa. 


——+or—__—_ 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


OR the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dotlar. 





or 
ED. COPY—EXC!. U TSIVE SERVICE. 


REPUBLICAN editorial Rragra ohs, bright and 
spicy, with a ling of non-political 
alae to add ‘varie x "Paruiehed to only one 
paper in a nae Two-column weekly service, 
price $l a for samples. YE 





mth. Wrie 
SCRIBES’ BUREAU, Coshocton, Ohio. 






“K. T.,” box 527, Richmond, Va. 


oan — 
"PRINT. ERS 
I’; you are a believer in = OO that makes a 
hit, it will pay 3 you to send —aS THE 


LOTUS PRESS, Printers, 140 W: 23d St., N.Y. ¢ Nity. 
# ET us figure with you on your next booklet or 
catalogue. We can save you money on 00d 


er i ATOZ PRINTING CO., South Whitley, 
In 


JPRINTERS need our new Touraine old style 
I italic, Priory Text and new 6-point C “ft es of 
Jenson old style and Jenson italic. They 1 sat- 
4 the severest critics. AM. TYPE NOUNDENS 
co 

ee 

MISCELL< ELLANEOUS, 
QEND your name on a yn a small stal for a sample 
\ of my Large Postal for advertisers. largest 


and aren est on the market and oTe $2.75 per 
. JOHNSTON, 10 Spruce S8t., New York. 


a Bo cured quickly and pereneniey by Dr. 
Brown’s Pile Cure. Used by many physi- 


cians ryt st ractice. e 25 cents. 
CA RH and the headaches it brings relieved, 
and permanently cured. Hay fever and asth- 
ma vanquished by Dr. Brown’s Cure. Price 2 ¢. 
ALD HEADS and gray, faded hair cured. 
» Month’s trial 25c. All by mail. Address 
BROWN MED. CO., DEP’T Y, ew Ohio. 


oa ad 


ILLUS TR. ATED A DVERTISE MENTS. 
5S5S5S5S5S5 SHSSSSSHSSSS steseseseceresecese® 


Pal 

5 HALT! Be abreast of to-day. Fifteen 
$ War Cuts with gg headings—appro- 
5 priate for all lines. rice $5, cash with 
$ order, for cuts and Ri. 2, The most 
5 original and timely seriesever offered. Re- 
$ stricted to one dealer in each line ina town. 
5 Be quick. Wiil write up the ads, if de- 
$ si Shed ag further charge. Refer, 

5 perm rmission, to PRINTERS’ INK. HAVE erRA 
$3 & REISSMAN, Writers, Designers and [l- 
8 lustrators, Temple Court, New York 


DAP nbd 1D wD WD or 





5S5S5$5S5S5S5G5S5 $5¢5g 
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NEWSPAPER METALS. 


W Hick kind of stereo, electro or lino’ 
metal would you rather buy—one le 
from worn-out, oes — terials, or one 
made from ct clean. metals! E. W. 
BLATCHFORD & makers of. reliable news- 
paper metals, 54-70 N. Clinton Si t., Chicago. 


panietiiore ramets 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
Py omars WORK, Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 


YP oman’s WORK, 50,000 proven, 25 cts. a line 


W OMAN’S WORK, Athens, Ga., 25 cts. a line 
for 50,000 proven. 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Copy free. 271 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN HOMES, Knox’ Knoxville, Tenn. ; 1 yr. $1, 
including 40-word ad. Disp. lic. ag. line. 


40 ¥ yous, 5 times, 25 cents. yoo trey 
ton, Mass. Circu Circulation exceeds 6. 


DV ERTISES” GUIDE, Xe New Market, N. le 8e. 
line. Cire’n 4,000. Close 24th. Sampie free. 


y 7 HEELING NEWS is credited with a greater 
circulation than any other West Va, daily. 


EPUBLIC-JOURNAL, Littleton, N. H. 2,800 
circulation. Linotype compositior. Send 
for rates. 
NY Trson advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
<\ to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 


I F you want to reach the shoe trade of the West, 
put has ad in the SHOE TRADE JOURNAL, Chi- 
cago, I Published weekly. Kates, 15 cents a 


pa SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, Phila., average 

issue 154,938 copies weekly in 1897. Worthy 
advertisements accepted. Write the “R. P. A.,” 
Philadelphix. 


‘TH Rochest>r, N. H., COURIER, weekly, has the 
largest circulation of any paper in a manu- 

facturing city having a population of 7,396. A 

good country paper r' a great trade center. 


T= Je YOUNGSTOWN SUNDAY NEWS offers 

ward if they haven’t got the largest 
cuban in that eg RE, 100,000 people. 
Rates, 20c. inch. Address NEWS, Youngstown, oO. 


Ts TIMES-UNION is used by the successful 
business men of Albany to keep its thou 
sands of readers informed ages what theyhave for 
sale. pelle saggy its columns are sure to 
bring results. JO H. FARRELL, editor and 

proprietor, , &. x » A 


EACH OREGON, Weshington and Idaho ee. 
\ gressive farmers via the WEBFOOT PLANTE 
the leading farm journal of the Pacific North. 
west. 5,000 copies ay guaranteed. Write 
for rates and sam same Se a ny, will interest 
you. WEBFOOT P: % CO., Portland, Ore. 
10, 00 UNION MEN READ THE “UNION 
AGENT” EVERY MONTH. Official 
organ of Kenton and Campbell Counties, Ky. ; 
trades assembly ; delegate body of twenty-three 
local labor unions; corr d from 
advertising mite & nd those who want results. 
Address UNIO. AGENT, Covington, 


A* ag’ seven-e tective bec of the yyy done 
s to be e' laced in 
ime —~ at rates that py no LE than one- 
ro pen of the value that might be had by placing 
@ same advertising in other papers. If you 
ae the right advertisement and _ put it in the 
ries, papers, your er ag © Corse- > 


icited 
How ELL ADVERTISING CO., 10 Spruce Se % Y. 


* TO ADVERTISERS. 

We Lay the New YorK MusIcaL poms, 
consisting of 32 pages and cover—pages 2x14— 
pe a ar ——— of actresses, vocal and in- 
strumen 

If you want to. contract for 500 copies, you to 
take them as you want them, we will give you 
the back page for your advertising ani charge 
you six cents a copy for the Ecuo. You could not 
give away — bo to your lady customers that 

would be m than th 


e NEw YORE 
Musica. Kono. sy 
NEW YORK MUSICAL ECHO Co., 
Savannah, 











Ga, 


MAILING MACHINES. 


MATORLESS mailer, $12 n $12 net. ‘‘ beats the beat- 
iVi er.” KEV. ALEX’D'R DICK, Meridian, N. Y. 
HS mailer ty A Cf used eustasively by 

Ladies’ edition 850,000, who 


write : “ We a ‘the cost of ‘a machine in knife 
sharpening alone every four months.” You can’t 
afford to use any other, even if it costs mora 
than the Horton. In stock branches AM. 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 





FOR SALE, 


$1 BUYS 4 lines, 50,000 p 50,000 proven. WOMAN'S 
WORK, Athens, Ga. 


Pvsele 0 SALE —(td-extabiiched art publication for 
ing to illness. Address “ M.,” Print- 


puyag business—2 Gor Gordons, acme ongne: 
au complete—to eg an estate. ALE 
Y, Ex., Bennett, 


oa SALE—Cottrell aa Babcock drum cylinder 

press, an electric motor, cats, etc., in good 

pe. at lowest figure for cash. RUSSO, New 
Haven, Conn. 


J EMOcRATIC weekly newspaper, Central New 
York, —— as romese, tg ingame 
o i a ‘or live man. ress 

= OAR ONDER WN cards answered. 
For SALE—A lai oe hos, ae in a brisk 
Northern city of pag wel pes oa 

pecan A necessary for issuing 40 

spose ecting press ; well esta! established, 40 peed 
deve opment. © Soportuniey for a wide-awake 
‘wspaper man. Seller can not arene toit. Ad- 
dress “BARGAIN,” care Printers’ Ink 


PRINTING OFFICE FOR SALE. 


his newspaper and job office at reasonable fie 





years at the celebrated _watering place of Wis 
consin, and is well ‘or a 
weekly Tey and turning outa general as 
sortment of j work. Any practical Gastesns 
man can be assured of handsome returns for 
capital invested and services in man fing the 
business. Address Box 9, Waukesha, 





—_+o+ —__ 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
yor=: 
e 


] pIXEY, 150 Nassau St. 
Jj Oo: 101 World Bidg., N. Y. 


(CLARENCE F. are 179 Front St., 
Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


ST. ELMO LEWIS, specialist in writing, il- 
4e lustrat: ing end ps printing of booklets. enn 
Mutual Bidg. iladel delphia.— 


’ lg Song writer of exclusively medical and 
‘advertising. Advice or — free. 
ULYSST G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind 


bina matter who does your rasa 
4 my prices on oar rinting. W S- 
TON, Mer. Printers’ I , 10 Spruce St., 


3 Pe poet name on a small pee for a copy 
OO of m ae ital. WM. JOHNSTON, Man- 
ager Prin’ , -ress, 10 Tess, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City. 


DVERTISING matter, atter, poorly executed, a loss; 
“\ properly written, printed or lithogral hed, a 
gain. at’s my bus a. F om let tells. H. 
‘WILSON HOYT. 2 Elm 8t. 


Y beahies, PERHAPS, ne about my busi- 
ness. 8 free hae those who ask for it on 
their business stati 


REN Ce . CHAT —. 
Not queue ‘0, N. Y. 


OHNSTON attends to the aaee. ¢ ariel 
e) writing, designing and printing. I believel 
can get up an advertise ment or booklet or circu- 
lar as well i to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities t) any 
other man is the land for turning out the = 
ished job. It is all done under my perso 
supervision. I am on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, ee me about it. 
Send your name oe a smali pos for a copy - 
my large wM. JOH NSTON, 
Printers’ In an 10 Spruce 8t., N. y: City. 




















ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Advertisers, 623 & 
G 624 Temple Court, New York, Write. 


GEND me two dollars along 
or catalogue, or batch of tra J. rs, or 
pewspaper | ads, ene Es will tell you why the 


good 0} and make the next 
food or he. ‘AUSTIN BATES, Vanderbilt Bldg, 
New York, 


with } ng booklet, 


0000000000000000000000000000 


I hav zoqeptly » pitas a pew! YT" 


00 ws called “ 
m a rite fromm S| patie it 
0o will make interesting reading for some 


ple. 
Pei gladly send it FREE to any busi- 
who will write for it on his 
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may lead to your wishing me to 
help make your business more profit- 


88 





CHAS. F. JONES, 
Writer and a ampny of ‘Advertising. 
Practical Advice on Business Subjects. 
Suite 101 ow ae y 9 ae 
New York, U. 8. 
Correspondence invited. 
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prrcHaine TABULES 
LIKE UNTO 
PUNCHING PENNIES. 


ns Chemical Co., according to reports, 

out over $1, 000 weekly above e all ex- 

a live example of the money cotning pos- 
Splits of the > BO ri medictme field. 

acturing - — * trained in 

~~~ modern phar- 

he mate - yy. follower of 

principles of profitable pub- 

ginal advertising, 

the masses— 


The Ri 
is = —s 


preparing 
maceuticals ~ 
the fundamental 
licity, and a writer i clean, ori; 

exp! in the simple language of 
desires a position. 
“R. W. M.,” 


Care of Printers’ Ink. 


"| YPF-STYLES for alladv. men. Stylish for 
booklets, The latest are Touraine o! le 
italic and Priory Text. We fo have added 6-point 
sizes to Jenson old le and Jenson italic. Lac- 
lede has merit—it is the — +347 by McGib- 
bon when de’ iy 80) Ts m. 
using Livermore, which had ‘boon pure for 
Siegel-Cooper Co. Distinctiveness ema be got by 
using an inexpensive. Cy 
== a Oy Flame 


a4 
aston 6 tt 
Rose and Duane ‘Sis. Phifadetphie 606-614 
som St,; Baltim : F & Water 
Buffalo: 45 N. Division St. ; Pitts ater Sj 
Ave. ; Cleveland : St. Clair and On fo Sts. ; Cin- 
cinnati : 7-13 3 Longworth St. ; ‘thin 203 Kast 
Monroe St. ; St. Louis : Fourth and Elm Sts. ; Min- 


neapolis: 24 26 First ; Kansai City : 
Delaware St. ; Denver : “i616 Blake St; ; "Port land, 
Ore. : ? Secon: a and Stark Sts. ; San Franci + 406 
Sansome St. ; Spokane: 10 ltouroe § 8t.; , feronto s : 
Toronto Type Found Com imited, 44 Bay 
8t.; Atlanta : Dodson Peay. Laty Cote Company, 
55 South Forsyth St.; Dallas: The 
O'Connor Company, 256 Commerce St. 
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31 
Dare prettahie Jy of pn consists 
_— . Copy that 


ought to, = id in . ‘convincior wa: 
Second in in setting the ced in such type as will 
catch the eye and a hing the same witha 
icture if one can bed termined on that will tell 
ts story at a casual racing Third, in the selec- 
tion of papers that reach the largest number of 
the right sortof people and sell advertising space 
at areasonable rate—not low priced papers ; but 
those that are at the same time Ligh priced and 
cheap on apc of the great service they can 

render. To secure these pees tor the med ed md 
who 9 employs ae us sis oar pe and 
Add tO I OWELL “ADV TRTISING 
CO., No. 10 pean st, New York. 





O SUFFERING SITTER, , 
WHY DO YOU SUFFER! 

Why passively endure that itching, smarting, 
bleeding, throbbing, painful patch of PILES? 

EDITORS’ BOTANIC PILOL 
Gives instant relief and permanently cures that 
exasperating condition. 

“T endured for years ny excruciating torment 
—bleeding piles—brought on, without doubt, ~ 
continuous Fitting. Night and ‘day I wasin 
i beneficent remedy was put into m 
ie relief—a 

ike unto an u slave, grateful for my 

‘rom torture ve, and you = abt _ heh 
ish to do 80. ind Gigned ) 
st New Brighton, New 3 York, 
Five 2-cent stamps will bring you a small sam- 


ple for trial. 


‘reedom 
cH you 


Address 
‘*PHARMACIST,’’ 
Printers’ Ink. 


V 7D WDWD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD 
wD D WD WD WD WD WDWD WD WD V hee 
r ) 
wD I CAN DO GOOD WORK wd 
wD wd 
wr IN A HURRY wp 
wD wD 
WD But not everybody’s work atonce. WD 
wD wD 
wD It has to be “first come first WD 
wD wD 
WD served.” wb 
WD tam prety we 
J am pret usy now. 
wD etna: dh wD 
WD =e Yet it is a good time for you to WD 
wD wD 
WD write and find out what Icandofor WD 
wD wpb 
WD you. wD 
wp wD 
WD = ‘My method is very simple. wpb 
wD wD 
WD _Iask questions; look carefully over WD 
wD wD 
WD the ground with the advertiser; de- WD 
wp wD 
WD cide what is the best sort of advertis- WD 
WD wd 
WD ing for him to use, and produce itfor WD 
WD wD 
we him at a price that pays us both. wb 
Ww WOLSTAN DIXEY, wD 
wd WD 
WD Writing and Illustrating, Ideas and WD 
wD wp 
wD Plans for Advertisers, wD 
wb wD 
wD 150 Nassau St., New York. aot 


WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD 
WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD 
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i A Newspaper A 


MN is a good advertising medium, but 
AN people buy it to get the news and 
JN there’s a big chance that they won't 
AN notice your ad.at all. 


LA Magazine 


is a good advertising medium, but if 


AN it is any way popular the advertising 

AN pages are jammed so full of other 

y announcements that unless you have 
a full page, your ad is lost. 


ms A Street Poster 


AN is a good advertising medium, but 
AN you only catch the very few that 
ps walk or ride past it. 


mn A Circular 


mn is a good medium, but most of them 
go in the waste basket. 


Oe 


GEORGE KISSAM & Gj} 2: 
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is the best advertising medium— 
WHY ? Because it is placed where 
it is forced upon the attention of 
passengers—it is on a level with 
their eyes and if made attractive by 
means of an artistic design or brill- 
iant coloring, will compel people to 
notice it. Thousands upon thousands 
ride in front of it— morning, noon 
and night. It is there all the time 
and you are sure of it. 





Street Car and Elevated 
Railroad Advertising, the 
good kind—“ THE KIND 
THAT PAYS ”—is the 
only kind we offer. % 






DDDDDDDDD>DDDDDIIDG 
A Car Card 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
L red every Wedn y. Ten centsa copy. 
Su —— five dollars a year, p« vance. 
Six ee: a No back numbe: 
fas ten dollars, ‘paid in advance, 2 ‘receipt 


#9 Gan covering a paid iption m 
date to ae Ist, 1901) the end of the century. 
rinted from plates, it is always pos- 

sible to yf a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for i. or a larger ee s the same rate. 
Publishers desi ribe for PRINT. 





ERS’ InK for the apt = rae —— patrons may, on 
pm Lag obtain ential terms. 
t= If any person wh has not paid for it is re- 
PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in 


in his a. Every r is stopped 

at the expiration of the time ‘paid for. 
ADVERTISING RATES 
Classified gerertaspents 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line easure ; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to’ e inch. $100a page. Special 

nm twenty-five per cent additional, if — 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


Oscar Herzserc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Sub: cription Dep: Department. 


New York Orrices : No. 1 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon Acent, F. W. oan 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, E. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 8, 1808. 


Munsey’s for May contained ninety- 
five pages of paid advertising. Over 
seventeen of these pages (containing 
fifty-three ads) came through Lord & 
Thomas, of Chicago. That firm paid 
over $5,000 in cash for the business of 
its clients for this one month’s adver- 
tising in this one magazine; and it as- 
serts that “this is undoubtedly the 
largest percentage of all the adver- 
tising placed in one periodical ever 
reached by any agency, East or West.” 

Ariantic HIGHLANDS is “considering how 
best to advertise a town. We can tellit. Im- 
prove the streets, the sidewalks and _ police 
service ; cheapen the gas, water, electric light 
and telephone service ; reduce the tax rate to 
the lowest possible figure consistent with 
efficient government, and then advertise all 
— things in your local newspaper.—A sdury 

Park (N. J.) News, May 24. : 

Advertising a town to the outside 
public by putting announcements of 
the town’s advantages into its own 
local paper is a method of procedure 
that,would occur only to a benighted 
Jerseyite. 




















In the issue of PRINTERS’ INK of 
July 6 will be announced the award of 
the Loving Cup promised to the writer 
of the best expressed testimonial to 
the value of the teachings of the Little 
Schoolmaster in the art of advertising. 
Until that time every appreciative pu- 
pil has a chance to express his feelings 
in well-chosen words. Twelve sterling 
silver spoons will be distributed to 
those whose efforts are adjudged of 
secondary merit. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


TO COMPEL READING 
OF ADS. 


Schemes to make the subscribers of 
a periodical devote their attention to its 
advertisements as well as to its reading 
matter appear to be popular just now. 
The “spelling bees” of Mr. Bancroft of 
Godey’s Magazine, an effort in this di- 
rection, were recently noticed in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK ; and now comes Mr. Sterling 
Elliott of the Z. 4. W. Bulletin of 
Boston with another ingenious idea, 
the working of which can be gleaned 
from the rage? announcement: 

5.00 the first. 


$5. oo the second, and 
$2.00 the third. 


Write a letter addressed as shown: 


PRIZES. 


L.A. W. BULLETIN, : 
Ad Critic. BOSTON, 
April 29. MASS. 


Please be sure to write “‘ Ad Critic”? and 
date in lower left-hand corner. 

State which advertisement in this issue you 
consider best adapted to influence buyers in 
favor of the goods it advertises, and why. 

It is hardly competent to say that you were 
influenced by a certain ad because you happened 
at the moment to want the particular article ad- 
vertised, but itis desirable that you state which 
advertisement is in your opinion best calculated 
to attract the favorable notice of the average 
reader, irrespective of his immediate wants. 

e want to know which advertiser utilizes 
his space to the best advantage. 

Also state which advertisement is in your 
opinion least likely to be profitable to the ad- 
vertiser, and why. 

Select from this number of the Z..4. W. 
Bulletin three advertisements in which you see 
most room for improvement. Tell us what is 
the matter with them, and what you can sug- 
gest in each case to make them more effective. 

Substitute an entirely new advertisement in 
any case, if you prefer to, but always give rea- 
sons for proposed changes. 

To the writers of the best three letters we 
will send (on May 13) checks for $5, $3 and $2, 
as above. 

Mr. Elliott, who is one of the most 
enthusiastic admirers the Little School- 
master has in the Hub, was asked 
whether he thought the expense and 
detail the scheme must entail would 
be commensurate to the advantages to 
be derived from it. 

“Yes, indeed” he replied. “ Why, 
I consider it a liberal education for our 
readers, and of vast benefit to the ad- 
vertisers. It is also a mighty cheap 
$10 investment forus. The first week 
brought 149 well written, well worded 
letters of criticism, and, strange as it 
may seem, 147 pounced upon the same 
ad. Many made it a great deal better, 
while of course some made it worse. 
We keep up a running fire on our ad- 
vertisers, quoting the opinions of the 











readers and urging advertisers to con- 
sider their suggestions.” 

After which Mr. Elliott told the 
PRiNTERS’ INK mana host of other inter- 
esting facts regarding his paper, none 
of which, however, are germane to the 
present subject. 

A modification of this scheme is 
now being worked by the Boot and 
Shoe Recorder of Boston. 


> 


WHY THEY SUFFER. 


The publishers and business mana- 
gers of certain religious weekly, bi- 
weekly, semi-monthly and monthly pe- 
riodicals, issued in St. Louis, have 
recently banded themselves together in 
a systematic effort to induce local ad- 
vertisers to use their columns more 








fully. They issue a circular from 
which the following extracts are 
copied : 


A fact deplorable as well as unexplainable is 
the absence of local advertising in the religious 
papers of St. Louis. While general advertis- 
ers, as a rule, find them very serviceable, the 
large advertisers of St. Louis combine against 
the use of the religious papers. These religious 
papers have for this reason concluded to take 
joint action in the matter and to lay before you 
facts and arguments to convince you that if you 
do not use the advertising columns of the relig- 
ious press you do yourselves injury—that, at 
least, you “‘ miss a good thing.”’ 

We claim there is no better field for adver- 
tisers than among the readers of religious pa- 


rs. 

We claim that people who waste time and 
money do not subscribe for religious papers. 
Their readers work, earn money, have homes, 
spend. money for their families, and are the 
people whom advertisers want to reach. 

We claim to put advertisers in the way of 
reaching them cheaply, easily and well. 

We claim that no advertiser can be well 
os unless the religious papers are on his 
ist. 

We claim to give every advertiser full knowl- 
edge of what he buys in our papers. 

We claim to charge a fixed price, don’t devi- 
ate from it, and that the price is low for papers 
of such high grade. 

We claim that agents who turn business from 
our papers to other less valuable papers, be- 
cause they pay higher commissions, are not just 
to advertisers, 

The following is a list of the papers—leading 
religious home journals—which every week visit 
nearly 400,000 homes. 


Here follows a list of sixteen publi- 
cations said to visit 400,000 homes— 
although the figures given do not add up 
so much. In the case of eight out of 
sixteen the circulaticns are set down in 
very round numbers dealing with even 
thousands and even ten thousands to 
a degree that invites an advertiser’s 
suspicions. 

The real reason why local advertis- 
ers do not use weekly religious publi- 
cations as much as formerly is because 
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they find in the daily newspapers a 
much cheaper, a more prompt, a more 
effective, in fact a better medium for 
their purpose. Such a consideration 
applies just as strongly to the general 
advertiser, but as it is a new condition 
the general advertiser has not yet 
learned so thoroughly of its existence. 
He is, therefore, still represented in 
these media to some extent, but will 
cease to patronize them before very 
long. For the local advertiser to at- 
tempt to reach the people of St. Louis 
through the religious press is to attempt 
the impossible. They do not have the 
circulation they claim, and the circula- 
tion they do have is not in St. Louis. 

That the religious papers are good 
media for advertising as far as they go 
no one will deny; but they overcharge 
the advertiser in proportion to the cir- 
culation they give, in the first place, 
and in the second place are among the 
most persistent prevaricators as to their 
actual issues. In the matter of honest 
treatment of the advertiser, the pub- 
lisher of the average daily occupies a 
vastly higher plane than the publisher 
of the average religious weekly at- 
tempts to stand on. 








In the Mational Stockman and 
Farmer (Pittsburg) of May 26, appears 
the following announcement : 

Never Mind the War. 

Just send in your savings by mail to the 
People’s Savings Bank, 241 Fourth avenue, 
Pittsburg, Pa.,and receive four per cent inter- 
est annually, compounded semi-annually. Ask 
how to bank by mail. 

It suggests the thought that savings 
banks may become “ mail order adver- 
tisers” in the future. There seems to 
be no reason why a bank should not 
thus solicit deposits from rural regions 
in its vicinage, where no local institu- 
tions of this kind exist. 





Tue J.C. Ayer Co. will present a special 
edition of the Standard Dictionary to the medi- 
cal editor whose journal brings in the largest 
number of inquiries for Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
It is unfortunate that the Dictionary could not 
have been presented to each medical publisher 
in the country before the placing of these Ayer 
contracts, as many of the aforesaid m. p.’s seem 
to have had great difficulty in defining their duty 
to their readers and legitimate advertising 
patrons.—A merican Medical Journalist. 

It is the physician’s function to heal 
diseases, not to canvass causes. Let 
the m. p. insert the advertisement offer- 


ed. It can not compel the medical 


subscriber to buy what he does not 
want, and it may furnish the publisher 
with an income which the subscriber 
can not or will not, 
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BAALAM’S ADVERTISING. 


Mr. Milton O. Nelson of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., has written for the Vorth- 
western Lumberman of Chicago a 
booklet called “ A Sermonette” solic- 
iting advertising. The introduction, 
which takes up three-fourths of the 
whole pamphlet, struck the Little 
Schoolmaster as being amusing enough 
to merit reproduction in his columns: 


“Come, therefore, and I will advertise thee.” 
—Num. 24: 14. 

Thus said Baalam the prophet to Balak, the 
king of Moab, some 2,349 years ago. This is 
the first instance on record where a man of any 
ae went formally into the advertising 

usiness. Up to that date it is reasonable to 
suppose that everybody, even kings, depended 
for their a eye | on notices read from the 
pulpit while the collection was being taken up, 
or on little, handbills no bigger thana he 
wheat cake tacked up on the fence-post at the 
school house, on the burr oak tree at the public 
cross-roads, or on the door of a grist mill. Ad- 
vertising was not in the year 1452 B. C. what it 
has grown to be in 1898 A.D. ie was no art. It 
was not a profession. It was not even a trade. 
Up to that time all the advertising that had 
been done in the world had been done for noth- 
ing, and was worth it. Up to that time, histo- 
rians say, the world had moved very slowly. 

So, as has been intimated, the old earth gota 
great move on herself when the —— prophet 
of the East pee toa great king to do some 

rofessional advertising at so much per agate 
ine. For we should not conceal the fact that 
Baalam, great prophet that he was, was on the 
make for Baalam. This is attested to by the in- 
= writer of 1500 years later, a no less au- 
thority than St. Peter himself. (See 11 Pet. 
2,15.) How be it, it wasnot Baalam’s practice 
to take every quack medicine ad offered ; nay, 
even though a check, and a prepaid electro ac- 
companied the same. Once ona certain day, 
when Balak the king wished him to publish a 
lie at double space rates, the old prophet replied 
with much spirit : ‘‘ If Balak would give me his 
house full of silver and gold I can not do it.’” 
(See Num. 24, 13.) 

Of all the men of his day Baalam was fittest 
to be the father of the advertising art. History 
does not show that he had a fool about the place 
from pressroom to sanctum. Even the she ass 
he rode conversed well in the Moabitish tongue, 
and her recorded conversation shows more 
horse sense than that of some of the university 
students of the present day. Yea, Baalam’s 
ass will be quoted when the works of many a 
pretentious author shall have been used for gun 
wadding. 

From the foregoing facts of history we de- 
duce the following axiom: He that advertiseth 
another successfully must himself be a concern 
of bomb-proof reputation and _ considerable 
nerve. And the following corollary is drawn 
from this, namely: He that advertiseth in any 
old bundle of paper rags is like unto him that 
writeth his name on the sand. For the wind of 
—— asseth and the wave of time wash- 
eth, and lo! that man’s last name is “ mud” 
forevermore, 

Why should Balak at this early date have 
sought to place his ad_with m? This is 
a question that naturally arises, and the cause 
is as naturally found. Balak was in a hole. Up 
to and including the year 1452 B. C., Balak had 
lived on Easy street. He had long been in the 


ruling business on that street, with none to mo- 
lest or make him afraid. He had cornered the 
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crown some years before,and when he wanted 
to get ahead of his competitor he simply sent 
for it with a warrant and an ax. 

But times had changed. ponmperiy had got 
out of the saddle and walked. She would soon 
be carrying the saddle and leading the horse, 
Then for the first time in his life this proud king 
wrote out a want ad and sent it post haste to 
Baalam. Cause of his disturbance was this: 
A company of Hebrews had moved into the 
vacant tenement adjoining. They were running 
asimilar business to that of his royal nibs: 
and, moreover, they had brought with them 
some samples of red-hot competition, in the 
shape of the scalps and chattels of Amalakites 
and other heathen cattle. ‘And Moab said 
unto the elders of Midian: Now shall this com- 
pany lick up all that are round about us, as the 
ox licketh up the grass of the field.”” (See Num. 
22,4.) In plain business English Balak ex- 

cted to be ficked by thisnew company. There- 

ore, came he to Baalam with this want ad ere 

it should be too late, and he, peradventure, be 
compelled to insert a for sale ad for second- 
hand ruling machinery in good repair. 

From the foregoing the adjoined proverb 
— followeth: He that would geta business 
bustle on him doeth well if he stuffeth the same 
with large newspaper advertising, the which 
guaranteeth ample circulation thereunto. 

So, since that prehistoric day, even down to 
the present, when Hebrew competition, or Chi- 
nese chea' labor, or such like grievous malady 
afflicteth the solid citizen, his safe and sure de- 
fense hath ever been the wise and well-begotten 
ad. This is its primitive use, for as the philos- 
opher long since discovered, self-preservation is 
the first law of physical life. And this saw log- 
ically followeth the law: He that will not pre- 
serve himself shall presently be put in a pickle 
by his bright competitor. 

Yet, as hath been distinctly shewn, the use of 
the ad for self-preservation is but a crude and 
primitive function. As an aid to aggressive 
— the ad getteth in its best licks, That 

ouse that seeketh mere protection through its 
advertising shall ever be an infant industry, and 
shall ever be in petticoats and in peril. He that 
would attain to the stature of a husky business 
manhood must manipulate his ad with alacrit 
and a bank check of fair proportions. Bala’ 
sought to advertise for the sole purpose of de- 
fense ; and the context plainly sheweth that 
Joshua of the Hebrews afore-mentioned was 
shortly appointed receiver for the estate, emol- 
uments, appurtenances and belongings of the 
late Balak and his busted business. 

“* Come, therefore, and I will advertise thee,” 
said the prophet. But the advertising failed to 
save the business, because Balak failed to de- 
liver the goods as advertised. Advertising sav- 
eth not a trade in bad goods, like as salt saveth 
not the ancient and addled egg. Neither will 

‘ood goods sell themselves unless brought be- 
‘ore the public eye. Go to the Dago, thou slug- 
gard! Conalier his ways ; how that he plac- 
eth his basket in the public way; how that he 
furbisheth the apple on his coat sleeve that its 
luster may catch the eye of the unwary passer- 
by ; how that he placardeth his prices and call- 
eth to the wayfarer to turn aside and refresh 
himself on the succulent banan. Thinkest thou, 
oh man! that such a one could thrive were he 
to sit silent on his wares in Rat alley and wait 
for custom to turn up? Nay, verily! 

Hereby hangs the following proverb: He 
that patiently waiteth for something to turn up 
shall at last be rewarded by seeing his own toes 
thus turn. 

He that advertiseth once and retireth, ex- 
pecting to gather dead loads of wealth by the 
venture, is like unto him who would reap a 
large harvest by scouring his plough once or 
twice in the sod, of the highway. He that stick- 


























eth not to a good thing wel shall see no good 
thing stick to him. Seest thou the news y? 
Behold how that he cryeth continually in the 
street and letteth not up on his eg Like- 
wise the brass ring fakir. He also lifteth up 
his voice in the market and layeth it not down 
and both these by their patient persistence pull 
the public leg to a purpose. 

Advertise then thy goods truthfully, that thy 
customers mistake thee not for an ordinary, un- 
adorned liar. Advertise them boldly, that they 
may not think thou has a sneaking notion of a 
colored individual in thy woodpile. Advertise 
with variety, that thy customers take thee not 
fora fiddle with one string. Advertise with 
dignity, that they read not thine ad for an ex- 
cerpt from a comic opera. Advertise with point, 
that they sit not down on thee, Advertise with 
force, that men may respect thy push, and thou 
get a healthy pull on the popular purse. Ad- 
vertise thou in the journal with the large and 
paid-for circulation, that the public use not 
thine ad to kindle the kitchen fire. And finally, 
do thou advertise everlastingly, that thy name 
may endure and thy fortune grow from genera- 
tion to generation. 

“Come, therefore, and I will advertise thee.”’ 


+. 
COPYRIGHTING AD DESIGNS. 

In his recent publication, ‘‘ Nineteen Story 
Creations,”” Mr. Oscar E. Binner thus com- 
ments on our present inadequate copyright law: 
The copyright law is far from being satisfac- 
tory to those using original and effective ma- 
terial in their advertising space. However, in 
a recent decision made by Judge Grosscup, of 
the United States Court, it seems that it is 
possible to copyright an original design, to be 
used for advertising purposes, by entering same 
as works of fine art, provided same possesses 
sufficient artistic merit. Illustrations made for 
the useful arts can not be protected by copy- 
right, such as catalogue cuts. In the case of 
the Mott Iron Works vs. Clow, Judge Grosscup 
held that while it was very evident that the de- 
fendant had copied the complainant’s catalogue 
illustrations, by some photographic process or 
otherwise, and that these cuts might have been 
classified under the head of fine arts, yet com- 
plainant did not show that the author or de- 
signer intended to use these cuts as works of 
art. Had these cuts or illustrations, therefore, 
been entered as works of fine art, and copy- 
right granted, the decision would no doubt have 
been reversed. In an interview, published in 
The Inland Printer,. Judge Grosscup brings 
out some very interesting points about this de- 
cision, ‘‘The only thing decided in that case 
was that a sheet which purported to be purely 
and simply an advertising sheet—in fact, a cata- 
logue of a man’s business—was not made copy- 
rightable asa whole simply by the fact that it 
contained some cuts which Geensioes might 
have been individually offered for copyright. 
I did not hold that a catalogue containing cuts 
was not copyrightable, for that question was not 
presented, or did I hold that cuts—them- 
selves works of art—were not copyrightable, 
for the case in hand did not bring up that ques- 
tion. On these interesting points there have 
been notable decisions, pro and con, the Lord 
Chancellor of Enrland holding that the adver- 
tising cuts or illustrations in a copyrighted 
magazine were covered by the general copyright 
of its contents, which the Master of the Rolls 
decided they were not. The former, however, 
is the superior court. The case which came be- 
fore me now is in the U. S. Court of Appeals, 
to which it was carried up on an appeal.’ 

Now the question arises, suppose an adver- 
tiser or illustrator were to send on an original 
design to be used only for advertising purposes 
for copyright, and, in making entry, enter 
same as a work of fine art. and then use said 
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copyrighted work of fine art in his advertising 
space only. What would be the result? Does 
Judge Grosscup mean to imply because an illus- 
tration or cut is used for advertising purposes— 
advertising a man’s business—that this would 
bar any design or illustration from being a work 
of fine art? Is it not a fact that some of our 
largest advertisers have purchased, at a large 
price, paintings by noted artists, and then used 
illustrations of said paintings in their advertis- 
ing space to advertise their business or goods? 
Surely the artistic qualities of these paintings 
remain the same whether they be branded 
“works of fine art” or are used as illustra- 
tions in advertising a man’s business. Since 
advertising is legitimate, and enormous sums 
of money are spent annually for preparing 
original and artistic designs for advertising 
purposes, why should not the originality of the 
“advertiser receive the same protection as the 
photographer, author or painter? The portrait 
or landscape artist paints pictures for dollars 
and cents just as much as the designer and 
illustrator prepares original and artistic designs 
for advertising purposes. Therefore why should 
such a discrimination be made in our copyright 
law? The copyright law does not copyright 
“* quality” so aaah, as I understand it, as it 
does ‘‘originality ”; therefore, once more, why 
this discrimination ? 
A DEVELOPMENT OF THE DAY. 

In these days of poster head-lines the poor 
newspaper advertiser who has been accustomed 
to content himself with the retiring modesty of 
|e pond types of reasonable dimensions must 
feel put upon and neglected. He has for years 
paid for space on the understanding that he 
could attract the public notice to his wares by 
making conspicuous, as compared with ordinary 
reading matter, announcements which the av- 
erage reader might otherwise ignore. A page 
of head-lines may satisfy some seekers for news, 
but it is hard to see what the advertiser gets for 
his money when his display is made to rank 
with the smallest type in sight, and when the 
news head-lines more than tell the news and 
discourage perusal of the text. A reasonable 
typographical arrangement of news matter, not 
merely to tickle curiosity, but to satisfy appe- 
tite, still gives the honest advertiser the best 
value for his investment.—Press and P: inter. 

leiden 
ADVERTISING BUFFALO. 

The committee on general information of 
the Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange has reported 
in favor of establishing a bureau of publicity. 
The purpose of this bureau will be to distribute 
information setting forth the advantages of 
Buffalo as a “commercial, convention and 
residential center,” and attract people to the 
city by excursions and all other legitimate 
means, The report recommended that the bu- 
reau be under the supervision of the fifteen 
trustees of the exchange and of fifteen citizens 
not members of the exchange, to be appointed 
by the mayor, who shall be one of the number, 
and president of the council. The trustees 
considered the report favorably, and appro- 
priated $250 toward defraying the preliminary 
expenses.—National A dvertiser. 

ceminadecseliaiiad 
ALUMINUM. 

Charles W. Hall, the representative of the 
a Reduction Company, in giving an ac- 
count of alumi , said: “ Alumi is tak- 
ing a prominent place as an advertising me- 
dium. or manufacturers did their ad- 
vertising on celluloid and hard rubber, but 
aluminum has gradually replaced them, until 
it is now widely used by large concerns who do 
a great deal of advertising.”—New York 
Commercial A merica. 
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A TRIBUTE TO P. I.’S OMNISCIENCE. 
Office of 
“THe Home MAGAZINE,” 
Arthur T. Vance, Editor. 
620 St. James Bldg., Broadway and 26th 
Street, New York City. 
New York City, May 28, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK : 

I am wondering what could have got into the 
usually reliable Printers’ Ink, In its issue 
of May 25, under the heading, “ For Com- 
pen | Travelers,” ou credit the Home 
Magazine with a circulation of “ five thousand 
copies per issue,”’ while in the June, 1898, issue 
of the American Newspaper Directory that 
volume will credit us with about twenty-four 
thousand monthly average for 1897. I can see 
where you have made the mistake in taking the 
circulation rating for 1896 given in the March,» 
1898, issue of the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, but really don’t you think you ought to 
make the correction in the columns of your 
valuable paper, because this absurd rating is 
liable to do us a great deal of harm? Relying 
upon your prompt courtesy in the matter, I am, 
Wanye truly yours, ARTHUR T. VANCE, 

Editor Home Magazine. 

As the June 1808 issue of the American News- 
paper Directory was not yet issued, it is hard to 
see how Printers’ INK could have consulted 
that work. The Little Schoolmaster knows a 
lot, but many of his readers credit him with an 
omniscience to which he laysnoclaim. He has 
no objection to stating, however, that he went 
into executive session with the editor of the 
American Newspaper Directory after the re- 
ceipt of Mr. Vance’s letter, and that that official 
gravely informed him that the circulation of the 
Home Magazine would appear in the June, 
1898, issue of the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory as 23,980.—({Ep. P. I. 


WADY’S PLAINT. 
Boston, Mass., March 26, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The business of furnishing “‘ lists of good 
names ”’ to advertisers is a growing one. It 
leads to the inevitable working of injury to 
advertising in general, in this way: I answer 
an ad ina certain journal and afterward dis- 
cover that he who got my address sold it with 
others to people who used these names to circu- 
larize the claims of, say, a patent medicine. I 
am indignant at the receipt of the mass of stuff 
which flows into my office addressed to me, I 
declare I will not answer advertisements in 
that paper again. I will change my methods 
and buy of local houses if this is the way they 
treat a private correspondence—for isn’t it a 
private correspondence between me and the ad- 
vertiser first referred to? This is the attitude 
several of my own acquaintances have taken in 
the matter, The demand for genuine letters of 
inquiry, or of those who have placed orders of 
a certain nature, is so strong that advertise- 
ments are even inserted for the direct purpose 
of securing such addresses, the wording being 
made with a view to merely drawing out large 
response, Currton S, Wavy. 


—_———oo____——_ 
SPENCER MUST BE MIGHTILY PLEASED. 
My old Spencerian copybook used to say: 
* Honesty is the best policy.”” I didn’t know 
what it meant when I was writing it, but the 
more I learn about advertising the more I ap- 
preciate Mr. Spencer’s sense.— Bates. 











Rurav Ep1tor—See here, that load of wood 
is all black gum and sap pine. I can’t use it. 

Old Subscriber—I guess you can use it ’bout 
as well as I can use yer paper, which is all 


obituaries and edito —d Traveler. 
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WE DON’T. 
Boston, Mass., March 26, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


When you see r advertising sell goods 
don’t be misled, The sales are made in spite 
of the poor ads, not because of them. 

People want certain things, they are looking 
for certain information. ven when this in- 
formation comes to them mangled and maimed 
and ill put some of them are anxious enough in 
the matter to respond, 

We may liken it to the man who is hunting 
fora certain street. He meets with one who 
offers to inform him as to its whereabouts. The 
stranger stammers badly, but he points out the 
street, and the traveler is glad to get even this 
kind of help. 

Who can doubt that a better “ directing ° 
would bring quicker calls and more of them? 

Cuirtron S. Wapy. 


aalieshaltadeiaiibrccncmiane tee 
ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS SUCCESS. 
One of the essentials in the establishment 
and success of a business is the ability to con- 
duct it so that the support of the public be- 
comes assured, The Pest means by which this 
can be done is to appeal to the self-interest of 
the purchasing portion of it. As an example 
one could refer to the general store, where it 
will be found that when goods of similar qual- 
ity to those in other stores can be bought for a 
lower price, that is the store which attracts 
most trade. When this economy in price is 
also made more attractive by greater conven- 
iences in buying and more courtesy and atten- 
tion on the part of the clerks, the popularity of 
the store becomes greatly enhanced. If people 
will take the time to consider the origin and 
growth of a successful business concern, they 
will find that the manager of it was a man who 
possessed great a judgment, com- 
mon sense, tact and individuality; he pos- 
sessed a clearness of vision which his compet- 
itors lacked, and which enabled him to look 
ahead and forestall any unpleasant contingency 
or take advantage of good opportunities. This 
is about all any successful merchant has to do; 
it sounds very easy, but it is very difficult to 
do, unless nature has kindly bestowed the 
fortunate temperament which assures and se- 
cures this happy combination of circumstances. 
At the bottom of all solid, lasting success must 
be sound sense—no wandering off, into irrele- 
vant matters, but a fixed intention of working 
with a singleness of purpose which will attain 
its end if it is united with ability and intelli- 


gence. There is no witchcraft in it, as many 
are fond of thinking when reviewing the life 
of an eminently successful man; if he hap- 


ned to be a merchant, his good fortune was 

is ability to give his store some individuality 

over others by the goods offered, the store 

service and a general willingness to supply the 

current demands of his customers.—Stoves and 
Hardware Reporter. 


STAND OUT. 

Whatever you do, stand out. Don’t be one 
of the mob. Make a sharp mark. Don’t be 
faint and spidery and common. Be unique, re- 
markable—be first. Throw out your commer- 
cial chest. Hold high your commercial head. 
Don’t be_one of the mass. the captain, the 
leader. Make your store the biggest, the 
brightest, the best. Have all your things the 

st. Your clerks, your windows, your wagons, 
your stationery, your methods, your every- 
thing—have them of class A. The world is 
full of mediocrity, full of shadow. Avoid that 
zone and plane of effort which the prism marks 
as gray. Be bright, be startling—that is, be 
successful. Be a nonpareil—Dry Goods 
Chronicle, New York City. 
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GOOD FOR ADVERTISERS. 

The remark is trequently heard that the war 
isa good thing for the newspapers. If those 
who have rushed to this conclusion had any 
accurate idea of the vastly increased cost of 
gathering news at this time they would 
promptly revise their opinion. But the effect 
of the war is to largely increase newspaper cir- 
culation, and advertisers would do well to 
take note of that fact—Watertown (N. Y.) 
Standard. 


























RETAIL advertisements can often be 
made attractive by pictures of the 
store or of incidents in its business. 
To illustrate the idea PRINTERS’ INK 
has caused the drawings here shown to 
be made. 
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ARRANGED BY STATES. 
GEORGIA. 


Sovtesns FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 

Southern agricultural publication. i 4 
people read it; monthly. Covers Sou’ 
and Southwest. Advertising rates very low. 


ph KENTUCKY. 


Orman INQUIRER, daily, Sunday and 

Twice-a- Week, publishes more news, fresher 
news, and is more extensively read than any pa- 
per in Western Kentucky. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


T= COLUMBIA REGISTER—daily and weekly 
—is the only r in South Carolina 
led circulation state- 

















WEST VIRGINIA. 


HEELING NEWS is credited yee proster 
cire’n than any other W.Va. Eng’ daily. 


CANADA. 


$38,000,000 “forcien trade. “4 rood 
place to advertise. For rates, E. DESBARATS 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Montreal. 
————————— EEE 
Displayed Advertisements. 


Must be handed in one week in advance. 


PHENIX, ARIZONA, 


is the trade center of 
50,000 prosperous people. 





\ 











TH 


Arizona Republican 


published every morning 
in the year, is read by the majority 
of people. 


For rates and information concerning this 
progressive newspaper, see 


H. D. LA COSTE, ** neo york 


The Detroit 
Suns 


Write for our Special 
Summer Rates. 


We aim to give our patrons a fair 
exchange for your money. 


DETROIT SUNS, 





DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 
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HAE on tried little booklets or 3 to 
ivertise your business? I write, en 
and print them in a convinc and attractive 
manner. Let me give you a price on your next 
order, Address WM. JO) Manager Print- 
ere’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


THE EVENING CALL 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA, 
is the best daily newspaper in America for the 
ly 























an 
Tt has more home adve’ and foreign adver- 
tising than any other evening paper initsfield. It 
brings results. It is read by all classes. 








Mothers Read 
Our Magazines 


Most of our subscribers are 
too young to read, and their 
mothers read the magazines 
to them—not once, but over 
and over—acdvertisements and 
a a 


Mothers are the Buyers 


Advertise in 

Litrte Men AND WoMEN 
BaBYLAND 

Cuas. E. Grarr, PuBLISHER 
too WILLIAM St. N. Y. 














E. R. PIERCE, Generac Manacen. 


State ry sa Savings 
and Loan Association. 


UNDER SUPERVISION OF STATE BANKING 
DEPARTMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Harrispura, Pa., March 10, 1898 
THE PATRIOT CoO., 
Harrisburg, 

Gentlemen—Herewith copy for adver- 
tisement to run as per arrangement with 
your Mr. McCullough. 

During December and the early pars of 
January we did some advertising in 
Patriot, using fifteen inches display 
sixteen times. As it is not customary 
for Savings and Loan Associations to 
advertise to any considerable extent in 
daily papers, we watched this experi- 
ment with great care and it may interest 
you to know that the results were 
eminently satisfactory to us. The 
replies, both from Harrisburg and the 
surrounding country, were immediate 
and numerous and, more to the purpose, 
brought us such a volume of business as 
to thoroughly satisfy us as to the value 
of THE PaTRIOT as an advertising 
medium, both in this - and through- 
out Central Pennsylvania. 


Yours truly, 
STATE CAPITAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 


r EDWARD R. PIERCE, 
” General Manager, 





















tell others. Asa result 


H i H THe INLAND has now a circulation of over 120,000 guaran- 

The Right Circulation. teed. Proof of which will be given before pay is ex- 

pected for advertising done. Post-office Receipts, Paper Mill Account, Press Rooms, 
Subscription Lists, are all open to advertisers. 


The Ri ight Principle. Any advertisement can be discontinued at any time for any 
reason. Paying only for space used. We rely wholly on 

making the advertisement pay you to hold your business. We have been told re- 
peatedly that this was poor policy; it might be for some papers but not so with us. 
Our advertisers don’t want to quit, they admire the fairness of the 


roposition and 
and Kater Meeting 



















our patronage in- 
creases; so far this 
year our advertising is 
over 100 per cent great- 
er than for same pe- 
riod last year—that’s 
what talks. 


The Right Features. 
THE INLAND is ., relig- 
ious and home journal 
combined. Besides our 
editorials on Timel 
Topics, Home De 
ments, Floral Sugges- 
tions, Stories, Cartoons 
and the best of general 
articles, we have the 
Sunday 








Lessons. The last 
three departments 
named secure us nine- 
ty per cent of our sub- 
scriptions and which 
to be of value must be 
studied weekly. Thus 
an advertisement is 
kept in the home an 
entire month and real- 
ly the advertiser gets 
as much benefit from 
one insertion in THE 
INLAND as he would in 
four insertions in a 
weekly of same circu- 
lation. You save the 
cost of three insertions 








ool - 
sons, Junior Topics 






THE INLAN 





by using THE INLAND. 


The Right Price, ®#te—Reading Notices or Display, 50 cents per line. It does not 
cost a fortune to try THE INLAND, but it may help make one. 


THE MOST POPULAR PAPER 
yg OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD, 


New York: s CHICAGO: 
500 TEMPLE COURT. St. Louis, Mo. Boyce BUILDING. 


F. E. MORRISON, SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE. 
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Bridgeport, Conn., 

Has a population exceeding 
3 65,000, and is one of the 
most progressive manufact- 
uring cities in New Eng- 
land. Toreach these people 
you must use 


The 
Morning Union 

THe Mornine Unron fs an 
eight-page one-cent paper, and 
while selling for one cent, hasa 
gilt edge constituency and is in 
no sense of the word a cheap 
newspaper. 

Toe Morninc Unton prints 
the telegraphic news of The New 
York Sun served by direct wire in 
its editorial rooms. 

THE MORNING UNION is 
Bridgeport’s home newspaper. 
Itis delivered by its own carriers. 

New York Representative, 


HOWARD L. KELLY, 
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= and Rate Card. THE WORLD, 








IT LEADS 
ALL RIVALS. 


\ 


THE VANCOUVER (B. C.) 


WORLD 


Daily and Twice-a-Week, 


has a larger aggregate weekly cir- 
culation than that of any other 
two newspapers in British Colum- 
bia combined. It is recognized 
as the best advertising medium in 
the Northwest. 


Send for Sample Address 


Vancouver, B. C, 














Circulation Record for the year 1897. 


‘TOLEDO EVENING 


Sold 6,749,714 Copies. 
Daily Average, 21,843. 


Send for advertising rates and sample copies. 
3 NEWS PUB. CO., ToLEepo, Onto. 











Advertise in their favorite family paper, 


THE EVENING JOURNAL 


of Jersey City, N. J. 


Average Circulation in 1897, —- 


Actual Average Circulation for Nov., Dec. and Jan. 








14,756 
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For Sale 


Daily Newspapers 
A company printing a morning and evening paper 


with both Associated Press franchises desires to sell 
its stock. 


BOTH Papers are on a Paying Basis, 
Free from Debt. 


$25,000 INVOLVED IN DEAL. 


Equipment includes Web press, leased linotype 


machines, stereotyping outfit, electric motor, adver- 5 
tising type, etc. Location is good—city with a fine % 
tributary field. 
Present stockholders have good reasons for retir- 
ing; will retain minority interest if desired. Address 
A. H. STACK, 
Marquette Building, Chicago, III. 
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The Bicycle Trade and Rider, 


NO OTHER CYCLE PAPER REACHES 


Write us for special inducements. 


The Cycling West Publishing Co. JAMES C. FARRELL, 
BOX 133. DENVER, COL. Manager. 


THE 


WEST OF THE RIVER, 


IS ONLY REACHED THROUGH ; A R G J 4 
Y. 


THE CYCLING WEST 


ALBANY, N. 
Let us help you get agents where 


you have none, and help the agents ” 
you have, by advertising your goods Largest, Brightest 
before the riders in their vicinity. : and Best Newspaper 


published in 
the Capital City. 


WE HELP BOTH. 


OUR FIELD. 


WE ARE ALONE. E RATES AND SAMPLE COPIES ON 3 





APPLICATION. 
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The American Woman 


is a family paper for the average woman, who 
generally does her own work because she would 
rather have the money that would keep a servant 
to spend on something to wear or use or enjoy. 

She does her own buying, and although eco- 
nomically inclined, she is not too poor to buy the 
things that will render her work lighter and her 
home pleasanter. To think otherwise is a mistake. 
She has money to spend because she saves it. 
She is the general advertiser’s best customer. 

Four hundred thousand copies of The American 
Woman are mailed every month in separate wrap- 
pers to four hundred thousand live American 
women, the great bulk of whom are paid sub- 
scribers, and have money to spend. It is one of 
the best-paying mediums in the world for general 
advertisers. 





Erik, Pa., May, 1898. 
Tue Vickery & Hitt Co., 
¢° Temple Court, New York. 
Gentlemen :—We have used The American Woman ever since 
it started. It is among the few papers that pay the whole year 


round. Yours very truly, 
LAKE ERIE MFG. CO. 
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THE AMERICAN WOMAN, 
MONTHLY CIRCULATION 400,000 COPIES 


JULY FORMS CLOSE JUNE 20th. 





VICKERY & HILL CO., 
New York Office, 520 Temple Court. 
JOSEPH W. KENNEDY, Manacrr. 
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; Value of Agricultural Products, . $136,335,258 
$ Value of Live Stock, . ... . 94,074,885 


IF YOU HAVE SOMETHING No State in the Union offers a more 
promising field for you in 1898 than 
TO SELL THAT IS the Sunflower State. If you want 
USED BY THE FARMERS to get your share of the business, and 
have anything to say about your ad- 
vantages, the way to get such a statement before the best farmers of 
Kansas is to publish it in 


The 
Semi=Weekly 
Capital 


THE FARMERS’ NEWSPAPER OF KANSAS. 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY CAPITAL IS_ It is read not only by more 


Kansas farmers than any other 


THE LEADING FARM AND paper published, but by the 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER OF KANSAS best class of farmers through- 


out the State. 

In all the political storms of the last five years The Semi- 
Weekly Capital has appealed to the successful farmers, and not to 
the failures and calamityites. It advocated a gold standard three 
years before the St. Louis convention adopted its platform. The $ 
readers of The Semi-Weekly Capital believe that success and ¢ 
prosperity are due to intelligent farming and hard work, and not to 4 
visionary government schemes. Last year’s crops and this year’s ; 





























- promise warrant the expenditure of money for machinery and farm 

implements on the farms and in the homes of Kansas farmers as a 

business proposition. 

IN KANSAS no daily, weekly or peut-wookly Ppoper is credited 
with so large a circulation as that accorded the Topeka Semi- 
Weekly Capital by the American Newspaper Directory. 


IN ALL AMERICA but five other semi-weeklies have credit for 
so large a circulation as is accorded by the American News- 
paper Directory te the Semi-Weekly Capital. 


Average Circulation for 1897, 15,953 Copies Each Issue. 


The Semi-Weekly Capital goes to over 1,300 post-offices and every county in Kansas. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


Sole Agents Foreign Advertising. 
EASTERN AGENCY, WESTERN BUSINESS OFFICE, 
Tribune Building, New York. “The Rookery,” Chicago. 
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GOING TO 
THE FRONT 








NICKELL MAGAZINE 











CIRCULATION 








March, 62,543 





April, 67,181 





_. 


May, 70,218 





June, 80,000 





GUARANTEED 








NICKELL MAGAZINE, 


4 Alden Court, Boston, Mass. 
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Oakland 


Is to San Francisco what Brooklyn 
is to New York. 


“Che Cribune= 


Is the Brooklyn Eagle of Oakland. 


A conservative, reliable, 
family newspaper 
enjoying the respect 
and confidence 

of its subscribers. 


THE TRIBUNE goes into more than 


3,700 


Homes every evening. 


' To the advertiser desirous of appealing to the pros- 
perous community of Oakland and its suburbs 
THE TRIBUNE Offers particular advantages. 


Che €. Ratz Advertising Agency 


Representatives, 


Temple Court, New York. 
119 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Sworn Circulation. 





Largest 
Daily 
Circulation 
in 
Canada 


- Without exception 





Montreal 


Ea Presse. 
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‘*TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE.’’ 





R 
When 


you want 
high-grade 
lithographing 
or 

printing 
send to 
The 

Gibbs 

& . 
Williams 
Co. 

18 & 20 
Oak Street, 
N. Y., 
corner New 


Chambers 





THE STAMP gg 
OF ORIGINALITY. 
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THE LARGEST AND BEST 
FIVE-CENT MAGAZINE 


=) s 


Each number is worth 
double the cost price— 
128 pages for only 5c. 


Che Half hour 


- Complete Stories, Poems, Serial 
Stories, Editorial Comments, Cor- 
respondents’ Department, Music 
and fine Illustrations. 

No cheap magazine gives adver- 
tisers as large return. 

Make your contracts now and 
secure the benefits of the exceed- 
ingly low rates. 

Advertising agents will quote you 
prices, or address us. 

Copies of the “HALF HOUR” 


on all news-stands. 
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Send for Sample Copy. 


George Munro's Sons, 
17 to 21 Vandewater St.. New York. 
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> The Biggest 
» Liar Wins 


sometimes—but we want a 
truthful, hustling representa- 
"tive in every manufacturing 
city who can get advertising. 

We want him to investigate 
thoroughly before he begins 
work—then he can know what 


he talks about. 





\ Are you the man? 





Then write to M., 


NEW IDEA PUBLISHING CO., 
636 & - Broadway, = « = New York. 
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A bitter experience 


Office of THE UNIVERSITY HERALD. 
ApA, Ohio, May 28, 1898. t 

FRIEND JoNsoN—Send us your new price lists and specimen sheets of 
ink. We are thinking of getting some job and book inks. We like the ap- 
pearance of PRINTERS’ INK. Do you still print it in PRINTERS’ INK Cut? If 
so, do you reduce it any for the supercalendered stock used ? 

We have been having a sad time the last two years with book inks which 
certain ink houses furnished to compete with the inks we formerly bought of 
you. Weare now ready to come back. We don’t know whether our experi- 
ence is a testimonial to the goodness of your inks or the badness of the other 
fellows’ goods, but we believe the former. We are ready to come back. 
Very truly, PARLETTE & SNYDER. 








The ink used on this paper is my PRINT- 
ERS’ INK Cut, which I sell in one-pound cans 
for 25 cents or in 100-pound kegs for $25—no 
more, no less. It can be used on any style of 
press or any grade of paper without adding 
reducing compound, and will give as good 
results as is obtained on PRINTERS’ INK. It is 
the best all-around job ink on the market. 
Send for a sample can, and. if you do not find 
it as represented I will refund your money and 
pay the express charges. My terms are strictly 
cash with the order—no exceptions. My news 
ink is a world beater and is sold in 25-pound 
kegs at 6 cents a pound, and in 500-pound 
barrels at 4 cents a pound. My job inks are 
the finest ever produced by the art of man and 
are sold in %-pound cans at 25 cents a can, 
with the exception of Carmines, Bronze Reds 
and Fine Purples. For these I charge 50. 
cents a 4%-poundcan. Send for my price list. 


Address 
PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


8 Spruce Street, New York. 
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What to do... 


With the Phillipines is a question for states- 
men and the future, but no vexatious ques- 
tions need arise over 


WHAT YOU MAY DO 


in Ohio. If you are looking for trade, go 
straight to the homes of the buyers by using the 


Select List of Ohio 


Write each of these papers for advertising 
rates, accept their terms (which are very 
low), and you will have solved at least one 
problem in a satisfactory way. 





























Akron, Kenton, ‘| Portsmouth, 
Beacon-Journal. News. Times. 
Ashtabula, Lancaster, Salem, 
Beacon. Eagle. News. 
taine, Lim 
= * a ecg 2 4 
yrus, Mansfiel 
ma 8 News. 4, SMaey, 
Cam Marie ; : 
a. ese Springfield,” 
Defiance, Marion, os i 
Republican-Express. Star. Warren, 
East Liverpool, | Massillon, Ceeee 
Crisis. independent. Wooster, 
Findlay, Mt. Vernon, Republican. 
Republican. News. Xenia, 

; Newark, Gazette and 
— Tribune. Torchlight. 
Hamilton, Norwalk, Youngstown, 

Republican-News. Reflector. Vindicator, 
Ironton, _ | Piqua, Zanesville, 
Irontonian. Call. ; Courier. 
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Che California Farmer's’ Oracle 


THE 


Weekly Union 


[ESTABLISHED IN 185r.] , 


Its files are a complete history of the 


Coast. A greater favorite than ever. 


{@> Reaches the farmers’ homes in the 


great Sacramento Valley and the miners’ 


in the Gold Belt. 


Daily Record-dnion. 
Sunday Record-dnion. 
Weekly Union. 


Sacramento City, California. 





TheS.C. Beckwith Special Agency 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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cards or circulars,and any other suggestions 


PtO+ te teeee cosces 


READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 


for bettering this department. 








Kenton, Ohio, May 25, 1898. 
Mr. Wolstan Dixey, Printers’ Ink, New 

York, N. ¥.: 

Dear Str—In Printers’ Ink of May 18th 
you say there is not a passably good ad in the 
daily News Republican. 1 will acknowledge 
that I have a 
tising, but I do not feel very lonesome, as I 
know there are others. Now, my brilliant 
friend, I mailed you, under separate cover a 
copy of the News Republican, which I wish 
you would take a good look at, and see if there 
is not a passably good ad in the paper. There 
are very few of my advertisers that will quote 
prices or advertise a special article. All they 
want is a general ad to be changed E. O. D. 
The advertisers are well satisfied with the 
results from their ads. If you could suggest a 
way to improve my ads I would certainly be 
glad to learn. Since you have criticised the 
advertising in the Mews Republican | feel like 
it’s your duty to tell me how to improve the 
advertising under the circumstances. 

Very respectfully, FRANK B. WILson, 

Adv. Manager, Mews Ref. 


Under the circumstances it is a diffi- 
cult matter for the Mews Republican 
to improve its advertising. There is 
a good deal of it and as I said before 
it is well displayed. The printer has 
evidently done the best he can with it. 
The paper has an air of being very 
much alive and wide-awake; it is bound 
to pay almost any advertiser to some 
extent simply to be represented in a 
paper of that sort where so many 


others are. It seems as if a wide-awake | 


business man in the town could hardly 
afford not to be in the swim with the 
rest of them. Almost any advertising 
is better than none. If you don’t do 
anything more, at least let people 
know where you are. 

But it is next to impossible to do 
the best local advertising without de- 
scribing your goods and giving the 
prices. If the advertising manager can 


WE HAVE.... 


New full Cream Cheese, 12¢, Ib. 

Dried Beef sliced thin, 10¢, box. 

Apex Bacon, sweet, mild cure—We 
slice it if you wish. 

Mackerel, good ones, 5¢€, each. 

Pickles, sweet, big ones, 3 dozen, 25e. | 

Pickles, sour, school size, le, each. 

We still have plenty of large, smooth, 

solid Michigan potatoes. They are 

not black inside. 


THE GEORGE MERRIMAN 
GROCERY CO. 














eat deal to learn about adver- | 


| induce more advertisers to do this it 
will be animprovement. In the batch 
of Mews Republicans which are sent 
me I find two advertisers who have 
done this to a certain extent. Here 
are their ads, which I think are pretty 
good ones, although the first one (The 
| Merriman Co’s) isn’t well displayed. 


| DON’T BURN 
| YOUR FINGERS 


| When you can buy pot lids witha 
large raised handle, regular 10 
cent ones, for 5 cents—Have always 
sold them for 10 cents, but they are 
5 cents while they last. 
Common pot iids, the kind 
always buy for No. 8 pots and 
tles, 3e. 

Screen Door Hinges—Regular 
15c. a pair kind, nice big ones, 4c, 
each. With screws. 

4 qt. Sprinkling Cans 15c.— 
The kind you pay a quarter for—but 
buying direct from manufacturers in 
large quantities does it. 

Carpet Tacks 3 boxes ic.— 
Can’t see the use of paying acent a 
box for the same thing, 

ldozen Collar Buttons 4c¢.— 
Worth that to keep your temper. 

Large bottle Sewing Machine 
Oil 5¢.—Enough to oil your ma- 
chine a lifetime. 

10 yards Lace Shelf Paper 5c. 
—Not the cheap, narrow kind, but 
something fancy. 

Medium sized Galvanized 
Wash Tubs 48¢,—There’s a 
difference in the galvanizing on tubs. 

SEE THESE— 

2 gallon Galvanized Oil Cans 

| 25¢.—No use telling what these are 
worth. One man bought one to-day 
and said it paid to look around. 

Pie Pans 3c¢.—Full size and good 
quality. 

Tan Shoe Polish 9c.—A bottle of 
polish and a box, all for one price. 
You know you are welcome 

to come in and look as long 

as you want to 


At Wendt’s. 





you 
et- 











| But the great majority of advertise- 


| ments in this paper are, to say the least, 
|irrelevant, without very much point or 
reference to the goods. Many of them 
| are made fairly silly by an overstrain- 
jing attempt to be funny. They look 
as if an adsmith was kept perpetually 
on tap in the office of the Mews 
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Republican and required to say funny 
things for its advertisers in place of 
the plain facts and figures with which 
they ought to supply him. No writer 
can make good ads under such circum- 
stances. Here is asample of many of 
these ads. Slang, chaff, bad puns, 
general foolishness, everything but 
plain business talk and probably the 
advertisers themselves are to blame 
for it. 





NIT! 


Reports are being reteived from 
all over the country that an air ship 
is floating around nights, being pro- 
pelled by gigantic wings, and its way 


made clear by an enormous light at 
the head. 

Reputable people claim to have 
seen it, but you will notice that it is 
oftener seen by men in hotels or club 
houses where there are bars handy, 
and where it is easy to get “light in 
the head,” and have a “‘ fly ’’ time. 

There may be an Airship. Things 
change and improve so rapidly in 
late years that weare not at all as- 
tonished at anything. Not many 
years ago grandma used to “‘knit ” 
socks for us. She does now, nit ! 

She takes a ride in a Kaiser Buggy 
because it’s the best buggy she can 
buy and still it costs no more than a 
cheaper make. 

Somebody else is selling good rigs 

: just as cheap—NIT ! 
ut 


H. KAISER BUGGY CO. 
2 Harness, too—Phone 361, 
The timely reference in this ad has 
some purpose and reason in it. 





Havana 
Blockaded 


makes a difference to 
the Cigar Trade in im- 
ported Goods, but 


No Difference to 
..LONGMIRE.. 


as he carries a fine line 
of DOMESTIC CI- 
GARS in all-grades. 


Best 5c. Cigar in Town. 
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No talk about “worth” so much, 
here; but simply what they were, and 
what they are now. 


LAMPS.... 
Were $8; 
Now $5. 


Just six Miller banquet lamps 
of a certain pattern in our stock 
—but that's six more than we 
want to carry over to next fall. 
So the price suffers—gets cut 
almost in two. 

These lamps have the popular 
central draft burners; are of 
ae size, solidly made, and very 

andsome. No better lamp sold 
for $8; we charge 


$5.00 


for them now, 


JAMES JOHNSON & CO., 
164 MILK STREET. 











To catch Fishermen, 





Any Trout 


Who has eyes in his head 
can not fail to be attracted 
by the Walton Flies. They 
are as neat, as dainty and 
as handsome as any moth 
that ever flew. The coun- 
terfeits are good enough 
to deceive the wariest trout 
that ever hid under a log. 
In filling your fly boo 
for next Season, it would 
be weil to include a dozen 
of these 


.-WALTON FLIES... 





Jacob Walton & Co., 
400 River Street. 
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STORAGE. 


Special rooms for household goods, 
with lock and key, free from dust, can 
be had at reasonable rates in the new 
warehouse Of the ROBINSON TRANSFER 
& STORAGE CO., 214 South Third street. 
Telephone 854. Carload consignments 
received and distributed. Household 
goods packed, moved and stored by ex- 
perienced men. Will call at any address 
and give estimates. Transfer office, 415 
and 417 South Third street. Telephone 
538. For omnibus, baggage or carriage, 
telephone 682, St, ‘joseph, Mo. 
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In a bicycle store window is a card 


UU 


While House 
Cleaning.... 


It is a gcod time to have some of 
our rooms freshened up with new 
Wall Paper. We have a large 
stock of the newest patterns to se- 
lect from, and every roll in the 
entire lot is excellent in design and 
coloring. Thoroughly artistic Wall 
Papers cost no more than those 
that are ugly and in bad taste. 
We put our knowledge of art deco- 
ration at the service of our cus- 
tomers, and are always ready to 
=~ new and unique ideas in 
wall papers and hangings that may 
be carried out at moderate cost. 
Papers that help to make your 
home a house beautiful from 10 cents 
the roll. We would be glad to have 
you look at them, even though you 
do not want to be 
PAIST & GLEW, Directors, 2 
Main S$ : 


n Street. 
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A Clothing Specialty. 


MothersWill Rejoice 


Over a single visit to our Boys’ and 
Children’s department. It occupies the 
second floor, with windows, easy chairs 
and every facility for comfortable buying. 
The varieties are hard to describe. Any 
desire can be gratified. And honest 
values, too. 


” ’ : 
“Tough,”’ Boy’s Suit. 
Double Breasted and Reef- 
er Suits (Reefers 4 to 8 
years, and Double Breast- 
ed 8to 15 years), in pure 
wool cassimeres; inde- 
structible lining, absolute- 
ly unbreakable seams; 
double seat and knees; 
elastic bands, If your boy 
is tough on his eothes, 








Pants of I 
“nas, Sve here is the suit that wi 


please. 
No better wearing suit 
was ever made. We 
are selling the suits for 


$2.50 











Fewelry. 
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Scarf Pins 


W 

¥ 

- The latest novelties, includ- 
ing coaching and hunting 

horns, golf sticks, whips, 

i stirrups, horse shoes and 


horse heads. 
TODD, SLOAN & CO., 
JEWELERS, 
358 Main Street. a 


ee SS > > > > > 
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asking the pertinent question— 





“Do you ride the Name-plate, 
or do you ride the Wheel?” j 
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Here is how the “Ask Questions” 
idea has been used by dealers in two 
entirely different kinds of business. 


It is capable of being adapted 
many ways. 


Ask 
Questions. 


about our special sale of 
Men’s Negligee Shirts. The 
. kind for 44c. for four days: 

ay 11, 12, 13, 14. 

Ask if they are 36 inches long? 
Yes. 

Ask if they have yokes and 
are gusseted? Yes. 

Ask if the plaited fullness in 
back, the life of a shirt, is real 
or imitation? They have the 
simon pure plaited fuliness. 

Ask if the Collars and Cuffs 
are one, two, three or four ply ? 
Four ply. 

Ask if they are worthy of this 
store? Yes, they are our choos- 
ing and you know nothing but 
the best enters here. 

Come in and look at these 
shirts. Try a couple of them. 
Not more than two to a cus- 
tomer during this special sale. 


John T. Scott, 
10 Court Street. 











| When You 


PAINT 


Ask Questions, 


ASK what it is made of. 

ASK who makes it. 

ASK how long it has been on 

the shelf. 

ASK for a color.card. 
We have the largest assort- 
ment of paints and will tell 
you anything about them 
that you wish to know. 


¢®” Ask for our Sample Card. 
M. G. Stoneman & Son, 
414 Broadway, Cor. Beaver. 
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If you're 


Racking 
Your Brain 


over the puzzling question of 
how to spend that adver- 
tising appropriation to the 
best advantage, let us explain 
to you what others are do- 
ing in Street Car Adver- 
tising and you may learna 
few facts which will be of 
intense interest to you. 


Professional Advice Gratis 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Pickles 
and Pianos 


Soaps, Washing Powders, Clothing, 
Shoes, Proprietary Articles—any- 
thing with merit, and sold at a rea- 
sonable price—can be profitably 
advertised in Street Cars. 

People who buy such things are of 
necessity Street Car riders and you 
couldn’t think up a better way of 
LA reaching them if you tried all 
summer. 
There’s a difference though in 
Street Cars, some are dear at any 
price, others cheap at the right 
price. We offer the good ones only. 






















GEO. KISSAM & CO., 
253 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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DEPARTMENT 


1 es or 


= for advertising. As 
criticism. There 


is no charge for it. 





many as 
PRINTERS’ 


OF CRITICISM. | 


‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


Keaders of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 


ible will receive fuil, honest, earnest 
wx “* pays the freight.” 





The following circular shows that 
Adams Bros. of Topeka, Kan., are 
pretty wide-awake printers : 





Aiming to keep fully abreast of the times and 
to make more money, we have added to our 
printing and publishing business a 

Department of Advertising, 
and now offer our services and facilities to cus- 
tomers in furnishing ideas, plans, suggestions, 
and in designing and writing circulars, bro- 
chures, booklets, and also newspaper ads. We 
have been carefully studying the subject of ad- 
vertising for several years with reference to 
finding out as definitely as possible what is good 
advertising and what is bad, and have some 
ideas which we will gladly submit. We will 
charge nothing for writing short circular adver- 
tisements for customers, and we furthermore in- 
vite you to make free use of twelve advertising 
journals, which we have on file in our offices, 
along with the newest and best books on the 
—. Respectfully, ApamMs Bros. 
opeka, 





Printers everywhere could make a 
lot more money and do a lot more 
printing if they would be suggestively 
helpful to their customers. 

If Adams Bros. have properly 
equipped themselves for doing this 
work they will no doubt find their 
business increasing rapidly. 

* * 


The readers of advertising journals 
must get tired of reading the praises of 
Rogers, Peet & Co.’s advertising, and 
yet it is so continuously good that it 
deserves all the praises it gets. 

It seems to be just about the same 
as it always was. The style is appar- 
ently that of one man, and yet in the 
past five years, I believe, it has been 
written by several different men. 

I fancy that it is comparatively easy 
advertising to write, because all that is 
necessary is to make the advertising a 
reflection of the principles of the house. 
It is necessary for the adman simply to 
write history. To be sure, it requires 
ability to write his‘ory in an interesting 
way. 
I have no doubt there are many 
clothing houses in the United States 
approximately as good in goods and 
service as Rogers, Peet & Co. that are 
not one-half or one-tenth as well ad- 
vertised. 

The following ad is an excellent one, 


although it.gives no hint of prices. It 
is self-respectingly cordial. It tells a 
great deal in a very little space: 


Sightseers are welcome. 

A looker to-day may mean a buyer to-morrow. 

And to-day you can look into the future—our 
fall and winter clothes are ready. 

If you leave your measure, you can buy from 
wherever you live ; next month or next year. 

Clothes, shoes, hats and furnishings for the 
boy of 3, his father and grandfather. 

Your money back if you want it. 

Rocers, Pret & Co. 

Prince and Broadway. 


Warren and Broadway. 
Thirty-second and Broadway. 


+" 

As an exhibition of outdoor dis- 
play, and as an advertisement for the 
business of making outdoor display, 
the large book of Siebe & Green of 
San Francisco is most interesting. 
The book is a large one, about 7x10 
inches in size, and half an inch thick. 
The following introductory matter is 
all that the firm has to say for itself. 
The rest of the pages in the book are 
made up either of photographs of the 
firm, its employees, equipment ard 
stands, or of fac-simile reproduétions 
of testimonial letters. 


TO BECOME 
BETTER ACQUAINTED. 


That advertisers may become better aquaint- 
ed with the virtue and usefulness of outdoor 
advertising, and that they may form an adequate 
idea of the enormous strides attained by this 
form of publicity on the Pacific Coast, we have 
oneliel this catalogue. 

As far as it can be done on paper, it has been 
our purpose to show just what the plan of out- 
door advertising as followed by us is and how 
it is regarded by those who are heavy advertis- 
ing contractors. 

The shrewdest and most successful advertis- 
ers all over the world admit without any reser- 
vation whatever that this form of advertising is 
the most productive of results and the cheapest 
of any followed at the Jpeeent day. Respect- 
fully, SIEBE & GREEN. 

This firm was instituted December 26, 1895, 
by Geo. H. Siebe and J. Charles Green. First 
confining themselves to San Francisco, Cal., 
they have with increasing business and confi- 
dence gradually extended their field of opera- 
tions, so that now they have in San Francisco 
48,000 lineal feet of posting and painted sign 
, 14,000 fect in Oakland, and 9,000 feet in 
the rest of Alameda County. 








The f«ct that the pictures of Messrs. 
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Siebe and Green show them to be 
young men makes the book all the 
more interesting. 

To any one who has an idea of doing 
outdoor advertising on the Pacific 
Coast this book must be not only en- 
tertaining but valuable. I presume 
that it may be had for the asking. 


*_* 
* 


The following letter and ad explain 
themselves: 

KALAmMAzoo, Mich., May 15, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink, New York City: 

Some people are born famous, some achieve 
fame, and some have it thrust upon them. We 
have achieved notoriety, which is sometimes as 
much a desideratum. It cost us $2.40. The 
inclosed clipping is what did it. We hear from 
it from every quarter. People hail us across 
the street. With every acquaintance we meet 
we wait to hear the words which we in every 
case expect. If we had surmised the results 
we should have hesitated. Weare looking for- 
ward with longing for the dawn of the Sabbath, 
when we trust we may have a day of rest, un- 
marred by any facetious remarks as to the de- 
sirability of strict uprightness in business 
methods. 

Not a few of our good friends, however 
never surmised that this mean, underhanded 
attack cost us ten cents a line, and various, as 
well as plentiful, was the advice we received 
and the opinions expressed as to whether it 
would be a damage to us or only a good ad. 

At the suggestion of several we have sent 
this ad to you. We would submit this as a 
sample of a newspaper ad which paid. 

If it will subserve the cause of good adver- 
tising you may “ publicate.”’ Yours truly, 

G. H. Muncer. 

P. S.—Should be pleased to receive any 
criticism you may suggest. 


" ARE SWINDLERS. 


G. H. Munger & Co., the ‘‘ Prompt 
Printers,’’ Accused. The Public is 
Warned. 





We hereby certify that about three months 
ago we ordéred some cards printed of G. H. 
Munger & Co., who are located over the 
Kalamazoo Savings Bank, to advertise our 
business, which is cleaning and repairing, and 
which we do at a low price. We paid for the 
job when done—twelve _ shillings—and we 
should not have made any kick if we had not 
found out we had been badly beat by them, as 
we got the job done at another place for six 
shillings, and the job was almost as good, ex- 
cepting the cards was kind of pulpy and some 
of the letters was broke off, but we only 
wanted a cheap job anyway. We do not care 
to do Mr. Munger any harm, although we could 
have the law on him, as it 1s against the statute 
on fraud, but we do not wish to have the pub- 
lic took in by such frauds as him. C1t1zen. 


This ad may have paid Munger & 
Co., but I should think it might do 
them quite a little harm, It is possi- 
ble that in a place the size of Kala- 
mazoo they may be so well known by 
every one that it would do no harm. 
In a larger place I am afraid that a 
hasty reader might get a bad impres- 





sion. There are a great many people 
who feel that they “ only want a cheap 
job, anyway,” and that if they can get 
the work done pretty nearly as well at 
half price they would rather do it. 

+ * 

The advertising of Jacobs’ Phar- 
macy Co., of Atlanta, Ga., is, I am 
told, in a large measure responsible 
for the success of that concern. 

The accompanying heading for a re- 
cent ad shows the general quality of 
all of them: 


LUXURIOUS BATH 


TOWELS! 


A Bit of History—Was it a leaning for the 
luxurious that led the Turkish loom-men in the 
long ago to loop the thread on the face of their 
oer 

Another of the good things that has come to 
us out of the Orient. The soft absorbing sur- 
face in the cotton goods and the harsh frictional 
face in the linen are alike admirable in their 
way—the one for rapidly drying the skin, the 
other for bringing the ruddy glow of quickened 
circulation. Of courseso good a thing set the 
wits of the Western weavers at work. They 
equaled the excellence of the Turk, and sur- 
passed it. They brought the unwearying breath 
of steam and the tireless muscles of iron to 
their help. They wrought finer as well as faster, 
more artistically as well as with broader 
thought. No longer simply as towels. Fresh 
uses were from time to time found for the goods, 
until now as robes,as rugs, as slippers, as 
flesh mitts, and for many other services about 
the bathroom, they are growing favorites. 


There is perhaps a little too much 
talk in this ad for the information it 
contains, but still it is interesting. I 
was led to read it by a glance at the 
first paragraph. I was then disap- 
pointed because I didn’t get a little 
more of the “history” that was prom- 
ised. What I would like to knowis 
how long Turkish toweling has been 
made, and what it was originally made 
of—whether of cotton or of linen. I 
would even like to know about what it 
used to cost in comparison with what 
it costs now. 

This ad starts in the right direction 
and is well written. It ends with a list 
of eleven prices, and was probably ef- 
fective. 











*_* 
* 


Be confident about your advertising. 
Don’t go at it ina half-hearted way, 
but pitch in as if you meant it, and as 
if you were morally certain people were 
going to read and believe your ads. 
Make them believe that you expect 
them to come and buy. Your earnest- 
ness and your belief will kindle theirs, 
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There’s a great deal in this thing of 
hypnotism—of the influence of mind 
over mind. Put your own mind right 
into your ads. Make them virile, force- 
ful. Make them carry conviction by 
the very impetus of your own convic- 
tion. If you are not in earnest about 
your business and in love with it, if 
you don’t honestly believe that you 
can do better for people than anybody 
else can, you had better get out of the 
business and into one which you do 
have confidence in. 
*,* 
WessTER City, Iowa, May 3, 1898. 

Charles Austin Bates, Esq., New York City, 

N.Y : 

DEAR Str—Inclosed herewith some matter 
to be submitted to your runing, not as coming 
from an advertising ‘‘ adsmith ”—I think that’s 
the term—but as from a man outsideeof the 
field who looks at such matters as a mere 
matter of stating what he had intended to 
be brought to the attention of the prospective 
reader, and then closing with the proper mark 
of punctuation. Your column in PrinTERs’ 
Ink furnishes me with entertainment and some- 
thing more. Thought, perhaps, you would have 
no objection to knowing that you send out 
something of interest toa “‘ layman” and deem- 
ed of value tohim, With best wishes, sincerely 
yours, . RICHARD. 


Mr. Richard has grasped the very first 
principle of adwriting. 

Say what you have to say and stop. 

It sounds easy, but it’s the hardest 
thing in the world to do. 

It is hard to tell how to begin to say 
what you have to say. 

Few people have the sense to jump 
right into the middle of it, to commence 
to talk facts at the start. 

Few people know when they are 
‘through. 

This last applies not only to adwrit- 
ers, but to artists, and artisans, and 
printers, and business men of every 
description. An elaboration of details 
frequently takes all the snap and 
strength out of an ad, or a picture, or 
a statue. Simplicity is the truest art 
and the most effective. It is the bold 
strokes that count. If you make some- 
thing simple and strong and then tinker 
and fuss with it and put curlycues on 
it you take all the strength out it, you 
make it indistinct—commonplace. 

If you have something to say, say it 
—and stop. 

If you haven’t anything to say, re- 
member Josh Billings’ proverb, “Bless- 
ed is he who has nothing to say and 
can’t be persuaded to say it.” 


* * 
* 


The time to pay close attention to 
advertising is all the time. If there is 
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only a little trade going, so much more 
reason for getting after it as hard as 
you can. Besides that, there’s the -am- 
paign of education always to be con- 
sidered. People don’t read an ad the 
first time and go right off to buy a 
thing. It is the constant hammer, ham- 
mer, hammer that does the business. 
The wideawake dealer will make great- 
est progress during dull seasons, be- 
cause he will have less competition in 
his advertising. He will have a clear 
track. Maybe the results will not come 
for six months, but they will come. 
Don’t think that the advertising you 
do in three months of the year is go- 
ing tospread out results over the whole 
year. Advertising is like eating, you 
must do it regularly, systematically, 
and pretty much all the time if you 
don’t make your business or yourself 
sick, 
+" 

J. & G. Wallach run what is, in many 
respects, the most satisfactory laundry 
in New York. 

The thing that makes it satisfactory 
is undouhtedly the spirit which prompts 
them to put into each package of 
laundry work a slip on which is printed 
the following request : 

If the articles inclosed are not to your full 
satisfaction, send them back. We are tryin 
to make a perfect laundry, with perfect dee 4 
and perfect service. Won’t you help us by 
pointing oug our shortcomings? 

A feature that Wallachs have just 
recently adopted is so commendable 
and so simple, I am surprised that I 
haven’t seen it many times before. 

Each package is wrapped in two 
sheets of paper. The inner sheet is a 
light, bright blue tissue, and the out- 
side the regulation manila. When 
the package is opened the contrast of 
the blue paper and white linen is very 
pleasing. It makes the linen look 
whiter and cleaner, and, moreover, it 
gives an impression that the people 
who run the laundry are on the look- 
out for perfection in small things. 

I suppose that five out of six people 
will be pleased by this blue paper when 
they open their bundles without know- 
ing what it really is that pleases them. 

My first work was in a retail book- 
store, and one of the first things that 
was taught me was the importance of 
making a neat package. My impres- 
sion of the importance of this feature 
of storekeeping has been growing 
greater ever since. 

A good package is good advertising. 








Twwwee 
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‘“‘If you want to make money 
move in the company of those 
who are making money.” 


Nothing is truer than the above 
advice which a successful father 
gave his son as he was starting out 
in life. 

Advertisers who use 


4 ces MONTHLY 
WEEKLIES 


make money. 





Get in their company. The price 
for either the monthly or the 

_ weeklies is $1.60 per agate line 
and you may cancel pro rata your 
ad if it doesn’t pay. 


Surely this is fair. 


W. D. BOYCE CO, 


The HustTLer has some Boyce Building 

’ 
interesting matter in it. 
Have you read it? CHICAGO. 
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At the Front! 


Greatest Circulation in 
the World y 
at om in 
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